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Editor's Notes 



The goal of this sourcebook is to provide community college deans^ chairs, 
and instructors with a conceptual framework for the process of occupa- 
tional curriculum development To achieve that goal, this volume exam- 
ines the decision-making policies concerning curriculum development at 
the national, state^ and local levels. The book also cites additional sources 
of information that may be consulted for further reading. 

Why is there so much concern for occupational curriculum devel- 
opment? In 1981, Ams stated, "The problems associated with the move 
from an industrial society to a high-technological era are not yet compre- 
hended" (p. vii). Today this statement is still true. Educators are trying to 
identify the factors that change the work force and to modify educational 
programs accordingly. This search for understanding was illustrated in 
the September 17* 1987, issue of the Chronicle of Higher Education^ A 
heading on page one read, "Change in America"; the story included the 
fojfowing statement: "Between now and 2000, shifts in work and the work 
force are certain to transform much of U.S. higher education." The article 
also cited revealing statistics: 2 to 3 percent of the nation*s work force (155 
million) may need retraining by the year 2000; high-technology indusuies 
account for only 4 to 5 percent of the new positions created each year; and 
in the next ten years, siit million more jobs are projected in executive* 
professional, and technical areas. 

In addition to work-force changes, changes in the curricula at sec- 
ondary schools are coming into play. New high school graduation require- 
ments are forcing students away from applied arts curricula. This means 
that students will seek vocational and technical education after high 
school. (There could also be a large dropout rate from high school^ but 
this :s another potendal problem.) The reduction of applied arts educadon 
will also mean that students will lack knowledge of tools^ equipment, 
materials, and processes. The Harvard Committee (1945) recognized the 
consequences of reduced emphasis on the applied arts: *'Such experience 
is important for the general education of all. Most students who expect to 
go to college are now offered an almost wholly verbal type of preparatory 
trainings while hand training and the direct manipulauon of objects are 
mainly reserved for the vocational fields. This is a serious mistake" 
(p. 175). Bronowski (1973) concurs: "The hand is the cutung edge of the 
mind Civilizauon is not a coUecdon of finished artifacts, it is the elabora- 
tion of processes. In the end* the march of man is the refinement of the 
hand in action" (p. 116). 

Assuming that Bronowski is correct* this nation may be getting 
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into trouble if education deemphasizes hands*on learning. Today's econ- 
omy has been described as an information-disseminating economy, but 
anyone with any sense knows that knowledge is gained by problem-solv- 
ing, using tools, equipment, materials, and processes; these are the ingre- 
dients of manufacturing, and manufacturing is the foundation of our 
nation s power and influence (Schuman, 1986). 

Thus, there are important reasons to study occupational curriculum 
development: People must be prepared for changes in the workplace, and 
postsecondary occupational education can help workers adjust to those 
changes. What is more fundamental, knowledge of tools, equipment, mate- 
rials, and processes is vital to the education of every person, is essential to 
the progress of civilization, and is the basis from which knowledge is 
derived. 

The chapters in this volume address several important aspects of 
the curriculum-development process. In Chapter One, John G. Nealon 
examines the critical role of decision making at the national level and the 
j^ffecis of ihe federal role on community colleges and technical institutes. I 
believe that Nealon's suggestion for increased collaboration betvreen edu- 
cation and industry is essential, but I also believe that occupational educa- 
tors should strive for changes in national policies that affect technical 
curricula. 

In Chapter Two, Judith F. Ratilf and Marilyn C. Ayres describe a 
theoretical model for curriculum development and provide a flowchart 
illustrating the steps in developing and securing approval for a new occu- 
pational program. Then, because data collection and analysis are so impor- 
tant, Donald B. Smith, in Chapter Three, gives a thorough listing of 
resources to be consulted in finding data on the changing labor market. 

Accreditation, addressed in Chapter Four by Roland V. Stoodley, 
Jr., is one of the key indicators of professionalism. Casey (1986) states, 
**There is no question in my mind that any agency that goes through the 
accreditation process has to improve its efficiency, service to the public 
and esprit de corps'' (p. 49). Stoodley provides a clear description of this 
process. 

Licensing and certification tests have become crucial to a person's 
being allowed to work in almost every occupation. In Chapter Five, 
Charles J. Teryek explains the basics (terminology, legality, student prepa- 
ration) of such tests. Ignoring such testing could result in the elimination 
of occupational programs. 

Vertical articulation between secondary vocational programs and 
postsecondary institutions is one of the major changes in education today. 
Joseph P. Arnold describes the basic principles of such articulation in 
Chapter Six. 

General education, the type of education we want each student to 
experience, is especially cruciai in a changing society. In Chapter Seven, 
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Dale E Campbell and Mary X Wood provide a succinct analysis of ques- 
tions concerning the degree to which general education should be incor- 
porated into technical curricula and the ways in which colleges have 
performed this task. 

Because no one wants to be criticized, program evaluation is often 
ignored or poorly cDnducred. In Chapter Eight, Ted Martinez, Jr, and 
Barbara S. Echord describe a community college program evaluation sys- 
tem that works. 

Chapter Nine provides an annotated bibliography of further 
resources in the ERIC data base. 

Charles Doty 
Editor 
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The federal government has long had a role in developing 
technical curricula for community colleges and technical 
institutes. 



Federal Government 
Involvement in Technical 
Curriculum Development 

John G, Nealon 



Prior to the 1950s, the federal government played no significant role in 
the development of curriculum materials. By the late 1950Sf however, 
changing percepdons of the pracucal value of academic educadon* coupled 
with concerns about nadonal security and the country's cridcal need for 
trained sdendsts^ engineers* and technicians, led to increasing government 
involvement in curriculum development for vocational and technical 
education (Atktn and House* 1981). The federal government's role in 
vocational curriculum development was authorized and encouraged by 
Congress in the Vocational Education Act of 1963 ^nd its subsequent 
amendments. Congress reaffirmed its posidon by requiring curriculum 
development under Tide IV of the Carl D. Perkins Vocadonal Act in 1984. 

This chapter reviews the outcomes oi the curriculum development 
acdvities of the United States Department of Educadon* with pardculai 
focus on the curriculum materials that have been made available, and 
offers support for a a>ndnued government role in this area, 

A Review of the Projects 

In 1965, the Technical Education Reseaidi Center (TERC) was cre- 
ated to develop curricula m new and emerging technologies of national 

C R. l>o*v {ed}- Devehping Oaetipniprul Program. ^ 
New Dutctions For Connnunity Coltcftes, Da 58. Saa Fnnduix Jou^BaUk Summer 1967. O 
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importance. Conceived by eight presidents of two-year postseoondary insti- 
tutions, TERC*s focus was on serving the curricular needs of two-year 
technical education. In the late 1960s and the early 1970s, TERC received 
four federal grants for the design and development of curricula in the 
following areas: laser/electro-optics technology* electromechanical tech- 
nology, nuclear medidne, and biomedical equipment. 

The laser/electro-optics technology (LEOT) project was represen- 
utive in size and format of all four TERC projects (Hull, 1975). Funded at 
a level of $1 million over a four-year period, the project resulted in the 
development and field testing of a curriculum planning guide and 101 
instructional modules designed to prepare technicans for employment. 
The content of the modules, which v^ere prepared by technical experts 
working in the LEOT field, was based on an analysis of the duties and 
tasks of the LEO technician as they had been identified by a national 
advisory committee. The instructional philosophy adopted in the materials 
emphasized laboratory learning, that is* the learning of theoretical princi- 
ples by hands-on praaice. Each of the modules contained an introduction 
describing the rationale for the unit; student performance objectives; theo- 
retical background; lists of needed equipment and materials; experiment 
and problems sections; and references for supplemenul reading and writ- 
ing. The modules were grouped into learning units, which were further 
grouped into ten courses. 

Between 1974 and 1977, more than 50,000 educational units were 
distributed to more than thirty-five institutions, TERC*s dissemination 
model involved no- or low-cost publicity, the targeting of areas of high- 
LEOT employment potentiaL the organization of state and regional meet- 
ings for represenutives of interested institutions and employers, and the 
consensual selection of training sites (Hull, 1978). 

Between 1974 and 1978, TERC received more than $1,65 million in 
conuaas to develop curriculum guides, and 359 instructional modules for 
the training of nuclear reaaor (plant) operators* radiation protection tech- 
nicians, nuclear quality assurance and quality conuol technicians, nuclear 
materials processing technicians, nuclear instrumentation and control tech- 
nicians, and energy conservation technicians. In addition, TERC received 
two grants for the development of a program entitled "Unified Technical 
Concepts in Physics/' which yielded thirteen "concept" modules and 177 
'^applications" modules 

In 1980, the Southern Division of TERC became the Center for Occu- 
pati-^nal Research and Development (CORD). With federal support, CORD 
has Developed 50 insuuctional modules for job safety and health and con- 
ducted needs and task analyses for the fields of robotics and manufaauring. 
While CORD continues to develop curricula in emerging fields, its primary 
sources of financial support are private industry and educational consortia. 
For example, the Electrical Utilities Technical Education Council, repre- 
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senting twenty-two electrical utilities, provided $1 million to CORD for the 
development of training modules for power plant personnel, while a censor 
tium of forty-one states and provinces has supported the development of a 
high school vocational course in applied physics. 

Current Policy and Practice 

Approximately five years ago, with the advent of the Reagan admin- 
istration, the Department of Education promulgated a general internal 
policy that no national curricula would be imposed on the country. The 
policy, which was intended to protect academic freedom and forestall the 
development of elementary and secondary curricula with affective and 
attitudinal content, also had the unfortunate effect of ceasing curriculum 
development in postsecondary technical occupational ecucation. 

Other branches of the federal government continue to support the 
development of curricula for national dissemination. These agencies 
include the Environmental Protection Agency, the Depr'xtment of Health 
and Human Services' Administration on Aging and Children's Bureau, 
the National Institutes of Health, the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration's National Sea Grants Program, and the U,S, armed forces, 
TERC itself is currently focusing on computer applications to education 
in science and mathematics, with support from the National Science Foun- 
dation and other sources. 

The efforts of these agencies notwithstanding, it is unlikely that 
curriculum development will be funded on a broad scale by the national 
guvernmenL While Title IV of PL 98-524 mandates the development of 
curricula, discretionary funds for such items as the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education and the National Occupational Infor- 
mation Coordinating Council are limited and not likely to be expanded. 

The implicatioris of these policy and financial constraints are esf>e- 
daily detrimental for high-technology occupations. Even though projec- 
tions indicate that no more than 10 to 15 percent of the nation's work 
force will be involved in high technology, these occupations are vital to 
the survival of the national economy. The development of professionally 
designed curricula to train workers in these fields is likely to be beyond 
the financial resources of any one institution or state. Financial support 
for the development of curriculum materials and for provision of training 
equipment and facilities will of necessity come from educational institu- 
tions and the private sector. 

Future Relationships 

It is always a hazardous undertaking when two primary social insti- 
tutions must, for the good of both, engage in what amounts to a shotgun 
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marriage. In the case of curriculum development, there seem to be few 
alternatives to cooperative effons involving the private industrial sector 
and the public educational sector. Both must work together to provide 
meaningful education for students and to keep each other honest Left to 
its own devices, the private sector, which generally considers education to 
be an overhead expense, would narrowly educate people in the specific 
technical areas that best serve business interests, thus limiting technicians' 
potential for lateral mobility in their work. Postsecondary institutions in 
turn lack the capital, equipment, and tadlities of the private sector. Unable 
to provide students with adequate hands-on experience, colleges could be 
tempted to provide theoretically broad education that would lack the 
precision needed by industry. 

The education of modem technicians is complicated and will 
require a symbiotic relationship between business and education to sup- 
port a high- technology economy. 
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This chapter provides a systematic development process to 
help in planning and implemeriting occupational programs 
that will prepare students to enter the marketplace. 



The Challenge of 
Curriculum Development: 
From Idea to Reality 

Judith F. Raulf, Marilyn C. Ayres 



Historically, postsecondary educational institutions have responded to the 
uaining needs o[ business and industry. Rapid changes in technology, 
however, have created problems in keeping programs up-to-date and in 
initiating new programs. The basic question that educators in community 
colleges and technical institutes must answer oonceming change is "How 
can we be sure to meet the needs of business and industry and at the same 
time develop programs that meet the needs of the federal government, the 
community, and the individual?" Grubb (1984, p, 429) concurs with die 
idea that the proposing institution should be cautious not to develop occu* 
pational programs that, for the most part, "serve only the interests of 
business and industry and ultimately weaken the education mission of the 
community college/' 

To ansvk;er and solve these questions and problems properly, educa- 
tors must search for programs that have a future for students and insti* 
tutions* This search must be conducted in a thorough and systematic 
manner. Using the requirements for the state of New Jersey as an example, 
we shall present an approach for planning, developing, approving^ and 
evaluating occupational curricula, 

C R. Doty foL)- Devet0pins Oeoif^^tional Progroms. ^ 
^ Kew Directions Ebr Catnmunity dalles^, no^ ^ San FiarKUfo: Jouey-Bas3>* SummtT 1987. 9 
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Figure I presents the phases o[ program identiiication, program 
documentation, and program execution. Phase 1 addresses the advisory 
committee, the feasibility study, institutional capability, and articulation 
with educational institutions and with business and industiy. 

Figure 2 is a flowchart of phase L Phase 2 of Figure 1 presents the 
procedures involved in developing a preliminary program announcement, 
a program approval document, and the state evaluation of these program 
materials— all Vey components of the occupational curriculum approval 
process. These procedures are shown in another flowchart. Figure 3, Phase 
3 of Figure 1 takes the program developer through implementation and 
evaluation of the program and of any eniiancements require for program 
improvement. Phase 3 is elaborated in Figure 4, These flowcharts will 
help planners meet the challenge of taking curriculum development from 
idea to reality. Economics, technology, and demand will have an impact 
on the whole process. 

For beginning the identification process in phase 1, leaders in busi- 
ness and industry' provide unmatched expertise. The formulation of an 
advisory committee, which is composed of these leaders, is pivotal to the 
proposed program. 

Phase 1: Program Identificaticn 

Advisory Committees, The federal Vocational Education Act of 1976 
requires agencies and programs that receive federal vocational education 
funds to establish local councils that will provide advice on topics such as 
current job needs, skill requirements, relevancy of courses and programs, 
and state-of-the-art equipment. The act suggests that advisory councils 
include members from the general public, especially from business, indus- 
try, and labor. Federal Public Law 98-524, Oct, 19, 1984. does not specif- 
ically require local advisory occupational councils, but councils are 
required at the state and national levels, Holcomb, Morris, and Callahan 
{1977) suggest that committee membership include faculty, employers, 
employment agencies, and representatives from various special groups. 

It is important to note that the committees are advisory bodies that 
provide advice and counsel. Six to ten members make a manageable group, 
provided that each of the members is able and willing to work with the 
others. The federal Vocational Education Act stipulates that the committee 
meet at least once each year. The proposing institution may want to meet 
formally once each semester There could also be ongoing informal con- 
tact with individual members of the committee who have expertise in 
particular areas, 

Anderson (1983) recognized that local advisory committees provide 
the necessary link betv^en local business and industry and postsecondary 
educational institutions, a link that is of paramount importance for keep- 
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Figure 2. Ptogram Approval Process: Phase 1 
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ing occupational curricula and training programs up to date. Advisory 
committees are vital to the development of high-quality educational pro- 
grams. Individual members bring a wealth of experience and expertise in 
their fields of specialization. They can be trainers in cooperative education; 
excellent student recruiters; helpers in graduate placement; skilled public 
relations people; and helpers in instructor recruitment and selection^ devel- 
opment of curriculum materials^ and program evaluation. 

A handbook from Hagerstovm Junior College in Maryland (1982) 
presents the primary functions oi an advisory committee: (1) to provide 
advice about development, maintenance^ operation^ and modification of 
occupational programs, (2) to suggest types of educational and technical 
services needed by the community* and (3) to participate in program 
evaluation. 

Grubb (1984* p. 432) pointed out that advisory committee links or 
partnerships **are both the means of securing hardware and instructors in 
rapidly developing high-tech fields and the way of providing specific train- 
ing for . . . new and expanding companies/' As mentioned earlier, advi- 
sory-committee selection may occur at the same time that the feasibility 
study is being conducted. 

FeasHnlUy Shufy. A proposed occupational program may appear 
viable to those who are developing it, but sufficient data are necessary 
to support the program for final approval by the collegers or technical 
school's administration and by the relevant state department A feasibility 
study is required for approval and implementation of the program. 

A number of sources should be a>nsuli£d in gathering national, 
state* and local data to support the hypothesis that a panicular program 
should be offered* Holcomb, Morris, and Callahan (1977) suggest that the 
proposing institution tap the resources of governmental agencies, licensing 
and accreditation agencies* business and industry, and other educational 
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Figure 3, Program Approval Piocess: Phase 2 
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Figure 4. Ptogram Approval Process: Phase 3 
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institutions in the aiea. The proposing uistitutioii's own office ol career 
planning and placement can supply national and state data from such 
sources as the Occupatiorml Outlook Handbook, tlie Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional TitlcSf and selected professional publications. Publications from 
state departments or bureaus of labor statistics will also provide state or 
regional data. 

If the proposing institution's office of career planning and place- 
ment has access to data bases concerning national and state statistics on 
job projections, the developers of the proposed program may wish to 
include those data in the documenL A word of caution is appropriate. 
The proposing institution should be aware that sometimes state or 
regional data do not accurately reflect the proposing institution's market- 
place or service aiea; instead, they may reflect a statewide or regional base. 

For these reasons, it is important that the proposing institution 
clearly present local data to support the need for the program. How can 
this task be accomplished? A survey can elicit information from business 
and industry that will give an accurate picture of occupations as they may 
be related to tbe proposed program. Decision makers need data to suppon 
the proposing institution's theory that sufQdent career opponunities will 
be available in the surrounding area to justify a full program. 

The data [rom the survey of demand in the local service area should 
include: 

1, Number of local agencies, businesses, and industries relevant to 
program graduates that were contacted 

2, Number of respondents 

3, Number of persons now employed in the types of positions for 
which die program will train students 

4, Number of persons hired in these positions in the previous year 

5, Number of projeaed positions 

6, Willingness of employers to hire the program's graduates 
7- Rate of turnover and estimate of increased need 

8, Types of positions and yearly salary ranges available to program 
graduates. 
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Some sense of student interest must be part of the data. A survey of 
high school guidance departments should be developed and administered 
A survey instrument of ten or fewer short-response questions is suggested. 
Some sample questions are: 

L Do graduates of your school pursue postsecondary education or 
training in [name of proposed program]? 

2. Please indicate the number of your graduates who have enrolled 
in postsecondary education in [name of proposed program] for 
the last three years^ as well as an estimate for next year. 

3. Please list the educational institutions in which these graduates 
have enrolled, 

4. Do you offer any courses in [name of proposed program]? 
The proposing institution should not overlook contributions from 

the members of the curriculum advisory committee. Valuable data can be 
obtained from members who are concerned about the quality of education 
of their future employees and who wish to help the proposing institution 
use its resources wisely. 

Letters of endorsement for the program will become pan of the pro- 
posing institution's final document Members of the advisory committee, 
seleaed respondents to the survey of business and industry, and high school 
guidance direaors are people from whom such letters can be solicited 

Holcomb* Morris, and Callahan (1977) cited the use of data from 
institutions that have similar programs as an aid to the proposing institu- 
tion in projecting enrollment and retention. They also poin^ out that 
job information data must focus on the nature of job opportunities, tides, 
skills, knowledge^ and attitudes for placement 

Some d^ision makers may feel the need to justify implementing a 
ntw occupational program solely on the basis of statistics on available 
jobs. Timing is crudaL If a proposing institution gathers its local data 
too early» they may be insufficient to ensure approval of the program. 

The recommendations of the advisory committee and the results of 
the feasibility study vrill lead educators to determine institutional capabil- 
ity^ the next step in the development process, Zenger and Zaiger*s (1982) 
ten-step process suggests that at this stage the elements to be considered 
include factlittes^ equipment, materials, budgets and personnel. 

Institutional Ct^xibiUty. The institution's proposal to offer an ade- 
quate new program must include a commitment to faculty^ facilities^ 
library holdings, laboratories^ support services, and operating budget. 
Funding of up-to-date equipment and facilities is a frequent problem, 
especially in high-technology programs, 

Posner and others (1975) dted a number of concerns in what they 
termed the "support"' area: personnel qualifications^ class size* faculty- 
student ratio, time, initial capital investment^ support services* personnel 
costs* remedial services, and clerical costs. When reviewing the?;e economic 
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factors, the proposing institution must stop and seriously ask if it has the 
necessary qualified instructional staff; buildings and space, e^'jinment, 
and materials; counseling, placement, financial aid, and clerical support; 
library holdings, staff, and services; and federal, state, legional, local, and 
private foundation funds. If the answer is yes, then the proposing institu- 
tion may proceed with its investigation of articulation with business and 
educational institutions. 

ArticuiaiiofL There are two kinds of articulation: with business and 
industry, and with educational institutions, including high schools and 
four -year colleges. Articulation with business and industry provides infor- 
mation exchange, and articulation with high schools and four-year col- 
leges can aid recruitment. 

Community colleges and technical institutes can establish them- 
selves as information links between research and engineering divisions of 
large businesses and industries and other potential employers in the local 
area. The proposing institution can provide information about an emerg- 
ing occupation through seminars, workshops, and consulting services. In 
turn, business and industry can provide members for the program's advi- 
sory committee who are experts in their fields; hardware; softvrare; curric- 
ulum materials; and, more important, prospective students from among 
their employees who need training or retraining in specific areas. 

Vertical articulation with local secondary and vocational -technical 
schools, and with four-year schools to which the program's graduates 
transfer, is important Vincent (1986) states, ''In the years ahead, commu- 
nity colleges will remain a wellspring for all of higher education, if they 
arc given both the means to carry out their missions and the cooperation 
with senior colleges and universities they need to become full partners L\ 
assuring access throughout academe for students of ability" (p 92). tn an 
age of declining enrollment, duplication of programs must be avoided, 
and articulation becomes more important than in times of high enroll- 
ment. Proliferation of programs when enrollments are low could force 
some institutions prematurely to discontinue their high-cost programs. 

Program graduates need assurances that they can transfer to four- 
year colleges without substantial loss of credit Appropriate written articu- 
lation agreements should be made between the proposing institution and 
four-year colleges to ensure that the program's graduates can uransfer to 
four-year colleges and have junior-year status. Articulation agreements 
with vocational-technical schools and with local high schools can help 
ensure their graduates advanced placement Several successful 2 + 2 pro- 
grams have been implemented in recent years because of scarce resources 
and declining enrollment 

Institutions dose to one another may want to corisider proposing 
joint programs with vocational- technical schools or with other colleges 
and technical institutes to share laboratory facilities, library holdings, and 
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faculty. Students may be willing to travel a reasonable distance if they know 
that challenging, high-quality education is available at nearby schools. 

Once the proposing institution has weighed all Lhe data and the 
decision to implement a new program has been made, phase 2 of the 
curriculum development overview begins. 

Phase 2: Program Documentation and Apprwal 

ftriiminctry Program Anncnmcement In New Jersey, a preliminary 
program announcement must be prepared, approved, and submitted to 
the state department of higher education. The preliraitiary program 
announcement acquaints all higher edu'-;)tion institutions in the state 
with new programs being considered by other institutions and permits the 
state department of higher education to react to program proposals early 
in their development. The state department's reactions to program pro- 
posals at this stage are only advisory. The submission of a preliminary 
program announcement to the state department of higher education does 
not commit an institution to proceed with the complete process. The pre- 
liminary program announcement should include the following: 

1. Name of the proposing institution and date 

2, Name of the proposed program 

3. Objectives of the program 

4, Relationship of the program lo institutional and state master 



5. Names of similar programs in the state, and a description of 
how this program differs from those already offered 

6. Assessment of the need for the program, including preliminary 
evidence of student interest and labor market need 

7. Projected enrollments for the first and fifth years 

8. Date program is lo be offered 

9. Description of efforts to ensure adequate articulation with other 
programs in the state: 

Feldman (1977, p. 8) called this the estimation process. She dted 
four main areas that should be addressed: identity, articulation, resources, 
and employment-transfer. Feldman suggested that in the initial stages of 
the process, these questions be addressed: What is the proposed content of 
the new program? Where does the program fit in terms of master plan- 
ning, regional planning, and individual campus career thrust? What is 
the career field of the program? In general, what new resources are needed? 
What are the identified manpower needs? Is the program transferable? 

The preliminary program announcement is presented to the insti- 
tution's curriculum committee and college coimdl for a recommendation 
on whether to proceed with the development of a program approval docu- 
ment The curriculum committee includes faculty, administrators, and 
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students who represent a cross-section ol the college community. The col- 
lege council is an advisory body to the president and is composed of depart- 
ment chairpersons, standing committee chairpersons, deans, elected faculty, 
and student representatives. 

In New Jersey, the preliminary program announcement must be 
sub mitted to the state department of higher education at least one year before 
the program's implementation* The state department of higher education 
reviews the preliminary program announcement for clarity and complete* 
ness. It then disseminates copies to all the state's colleges for theu comments, 
which are limited to the proposed prpgtam's impact on the other institutions 
in such areas as duplication, student pool, and articulation. 

Once the state department of higher education receives the com- 
ments, it sends the proposing institution an advisory letter that outlines 
the comments received, suggests factors to be considered in developing the 
new program, and either encourages or discourages further efforts to 
develop the new program. The state department at this stage will raise as 
many of its concerns about the proposed program as possible. The pro- 
posing institution may decide to end the process after reviewing the advi^ 
sory letter. If the insdtution elects to condnue the process, it must prepare 
a program approval document. 

Program Approval Document The program approval document 
presents complete informauon on the proposed program in concise form. 
This is the informadon that determines final approval of the program. 
The final document will be re-i^wed by decision makers at the proposing 
insdtution and at the state level; therefore, the program approval docu- 
ment should express its ideas, methodology, and goals in a way that is 
accurate, clear, and logical. The document should be written so that 
anyone can read and understand it completely, without recourse to other 
people, books, or data. No questions or issues should be raised that are 
not answered. The document's format, organization, content, and sup- 
portive data will be evaluated by the state department of higher education. 

It is important to show why the proposed program was chosen 
over other programs, given parucular insdtutional interests and prioriues. 
The program approval document will require detailed cost factors — per- 
sonnel, equipment, and operaung expenses, Descripuons of the kinds of 
equipment as well as the extent to which it will be used should be given. 
Feldman (1977) suggests including descripuons of the required space and 
equipment and considering grants to underwrite stait-up costs. 

The program approval document must discuss articulation and 
transfer. Letters of articulauon from senior insututions to which program 
graduates transfer would be appropriate to include. A letter from the super- 
intendent of a vocauonal-technical school, indicaung that he or she was 
consulted in the development of the proposed piogram, might also become 
part of the approval document 
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Institutional Approval. Before the program approval document can 
be submitted to the state department of higher education, approvals from 
v^ithin the proposing institution v^rill ht required. After the proposed pro- 
gram has been through an exhaustive study at the departmental level, it is 
ready for a second presentation to the college curriculum conimittee. 

It should he noted that the administration has been involved in the 
early stages of the proposal process. The individuals proposing the pro- 
gram need the suppon of the division dean for later advice and counsel. 
In addition, the division dean can authorize release time tor program study 
and development. The division dean keeps the academic dean informed of 
the status of the proposed program. 

Although the curriculum committee by now has given iniual autho- 
rization for the development of the program approval docLiment, at this 
point the committee evaluates the proposed program for its viability as 
one of the institution's full-fledged degree or certificate offerings. The 
follov^ing information should be presented to the curriculum committee 
for evaluation: 

1. Feasibility study data 

2. Advisory committee input 

3. Supply-and-demand data trom needs assessment 

4. Student interest data hom survey 

5. Budget considerations for faculty, space, laboratories, support 
staff, and equipment 

6. Curriculum or program of study 

7. Course descriptions for catalogue. 

The presentation is then made to the college council. The recom- 
mendation for action on the program by the college council is submitted 
to the president. If the recommendation is afUrmative and is accepted by 
the president, the final group of endorsers at the institution is the board of 
trustees or other governing body. The proposed program is nov^r ready for 
presentation in its final form to the sL^ te department of higher education. 
Educators must assume that v^rhen the proposed program is submitted to 
the department of higher education, no modifications v^rill be made by the 
proposing institution. 

Department of Higher Education Review. This review of the pro- 
gram approval document involves the staff of the state office of a>mmumty 
colleges^ the department of higher education, the curriculum oxDidinating 
committee, advisory committees, and out-of-state consultants. In New Jer- 
sey, pmgram approval documents must be submitted at least nine months 
before a program is rea>mmended for implementation. Multiple copies 
are sent to the state department of higher education by the president of the 
institution* 

During this evaluation process, the department of higher education 
uses out-of-state consultants to review program approval documents. The 
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consultant and a representative from the state department ol higher educa- 
tion visit the institution and meet v^^ith the faculty member v^^ho developed 
the document and v^^ith other administrators before preparing a report. 
The consultant's report, together with comments from other evaluators, is 
forwarded to the institution. On the strer^th of the comments, the institu- 
tion may or may not revise the program approval document Again, mul- 
tiple copies, complete with revisions, are submitted with the document in 
final form. 

The state then schedules the pioposed program on the agenda of 
its curriculum coordinating committee and circulates copies of the pro- 
gram approval document to the committee members. The curriculum coor- 
dinating committee is made up of deans, taistees, presidents of New Jersey 
colleges and universities, and a liaison from the state office of community 
colleges. Usually representatives from the proposing institution attend the 
curriculum coordinating committee meeting to present the program and 
answer questions. The committee will either approve the program, request 
revisions, or reject it. If the proposed program is approved, the department 
of higher education will inform the institution when the program will be 
considered for its next review by the state board of higher education. 

The department of higher education requires the following items 
to be included in the appendix of the program approval document: 

1, Course list, including credits and contact hours 

2, Course descriptions for specialized offerings 

3, Evaluation criteria for program 

4, Personnel requirements 

5, Feasibility study on manpower demand for program 

6, Letters of endorsement. 

Phase B, inauguration of the program at the institution, begins 
once the proposed program is approved by the state board of higher edu- 
cation. The program is now in the early stages of its realization. 

Phase 3; Program Execution 

The implementation of the approved program will require market- 
ing, with emphasis placed on groups that shov^ the most interest in the 
program during the feasibility study. Several students may already be tak- 
ing general education courses as they wait for the new program. If a 
program begins in the fall, publicity shovld appear in the preceding semes- 
ter's tabloid, {No program in New Jersey', however, can be scheduled and 
publicized before final state approval,) 

When the institutional budget is submitted, matching funds for 
vocational education grants might be considered. An educator must be 
ready to write a grant proposal if funds are available. Such funding is 
more readily available for new programs than for existing programs, espe- 
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cially in the technologies. Thereforet if the program is approved and grant 
proposals are submitted in the spring before implementation, equipment 
will be in place and operational by the second semester of the new pro- 
gram. Planning is required when funding will depend on grants. 

Find the best educators available for the new program. If new fac- 
ulty are required, the recruitment process will take place during the pre- 
ceding semester. If current faculty will have a role in the new program, 
adequate lead lime for class preparation will be necessary. Schroeder and 
Furtado (1986, p. 36) suggest that those experienced educators will have to 
prepare themselves for new technologies to the point of "being comfort- 
able about feeling uncomfortable." Anyone preparing a staft development 
program to upgrade technical competence should examine the report by 
Doty (1985). 

Equipment sharing among departments or institutions may be pos- 
sible. This opportunity will provide smoother implementation for the 
first several semesters. Sharing resources provides n\e faculty with time to 
recruit students and refine course offerings* New equipment can be added 
gradually as the program becomes established. If new equipment will be 
purchased, seleaion must be made carefully, with concern for the useful 
life of the equipment. 

Course descriptions have already been prepared for the program 
approval document approved by the state. However, textbooks, behavioral 
objectives, and syllabi must also be chosen during implementation. Again, 
high-qualhy education begins with strong faculty and careful preparation. 
Implementation is the time to establish a high-quality program. 

Program Evaluation 

Program quality and content relevance are two key factors to assess 
in the evaluation of a new occupational curriculum. The need for contin- 
ual updating of curricula is critical* Several groups and phases should be 
involved in the prooess. 

Curricubim Committee. Input from the institution's curriculum 
committee is vital The curriculum committee should be a standing com- 
mittee of the institution* Just as it was used to develop the occupational 
program, so should it be used to evaluate it After tv^ years, the curricu- 
lum committee should examine the program in terms of meeting program 
objectives. Thereafter the committee should review it on a five-year cycle. 

Course Eifaluaiioru Academic cruise evaluation must be done yeail y 
to ensure the relevance of the course Each academic department of the 
institution should be required lo evaluate the courses in its curriculum. 
Committees of departmental faculty should review course syllabi, objec- 
tives, and teaching methodology- 

Student Course EvahioHoTU The students are the consumers o£ our 
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programs; their input must not be taken lightly Each semester* students 
should be asked to complete surveys that seek their opinions about course 
content, delivery systeras, and relevance. 

Program Advisory Committee, The expertise of this group was help- 
ful in the developmental stages of the program, and it can also aid evalu- 
ation. The committee is composed of professionals in the field who can 
provide valuable information about current job requirements aiid new 
techniques. Members of the committee can also provide follow-up infor- 
mation about the skills of program graduates. 

Outside Accrediting Ag€ru:ies* National accrediting agencies conduct 
periodic accreditation reviews that aid immeasurably in program eval- 
uation. Extensive self-study reports that are required by the accrediting 
agency can form the basis for program evaluation. 

Faculty, Faculty members are alert and responsive to necessary pro- 
gram modifications and course revisions. Their attendance at professional 
conferences and condnuing educauon courses helps them remain on the 
cutting edge of innovauve programs. 

Summary 

As educators, our greatest challenge is developing new programs 
that produce rewarding career opportunities in ever-changing occupa- 
tional environments. Perhaps the tradidonal approaches for planning, 
developing, approving, implementing, and evaluating occupauonal cur- 
ricula, as presented here; seem too complex. State departments of educa- 
tion* boards of regmts* and other approval bodies must streamline their 
procedures, rules* and regulauons to allow proposing institutions to imple- 
ment viable occupational curricula in a dmely fashion. This vnW be cru- 
cial to high 'technology programs if educators are to keep promises in the 
right place, at the right ume. 
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As traditional two-year colleges move from the role of junior 
colleges, becoming fvll-service community colleges, a better 
understanding of the resources available to conduct Program 
needs analysis has become criticaL 



Needs Analysis: 

The Link to the Future 

Donald Smith 



So often one encounters academic deans arid vice-presidents who sense 
the need for a program, take only the ume to develop the paperwork for 
some state agency, and complain because they really do not grasp the 
proposed program. Asked if ihey are aware of statistical projections* th^y 
usually respond negatively to the use of such figures. Asked if the pro- 
posed program follows evolving trends, they may give positive responses, 
but they do not want to be asked about these trends* Ask if the pro|>osed 
program identifies with economic projections, emerging occupational 
categories, or evolving industries, and you are apt to receive a defensive 
resi>onse. 

In fact, an expensive program often is defended on the basis of a 
select &oup of individuals who have given their valxiable time graciously 
and honorably to advisory meetings* which are orchestrated by those whose 
vested interests are best served by soliciting statements suppordve of the 
program in question, so that curriculum developers can get on with the 
paperwork and coonlinators can tell all who will listen how they are bring- 
ing the latest in higji-technology programs to the community* The key 
word here is select, which suggests the exclusion of those who might con- 
tribute negative or alteniative information to the discussion. In the end, 
one may have a parochial program that may indeed serve an immediate 
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job market but may not be able lo susuin itself because of saturation or a 
changing job market 

There is no substitute for hard work. This hard work can be catego- 
rized into several "must do" steps if one is truly going to have a grasp of 
where the jobs are gping to be. Seven major topical areas can be identified: 

• How federal, state, and local unemployment figures can help 
one understand the overview of actual and evolving trends 

• Sources of federal, state, and local employment projections and 
their use in understanding the directions the world of work is 
taking, for which new training programs might be needed 

• The use of periodicals, newspapers, and govenunent publica- 
tions to provide an understanding of economic projections that 
will affect existing local and emerging industries 

• Sources of emerging occupational categories, as identified by 
industrial associations, forecasting industries, and forecasting 
authors 

• The projections for new industries, if any, by state and local 
economic agencies 

• Sources of local manufacturers and service industries that can be 
used for industrial surveys 

• The use of advisory committees from areas identified by the 
above research and resources. 

Each may be developed into individual concepts and exercises, and all can 
come together to give the directions needed to begin the development of a 
new program. 

Federal, State, and Local Unemployment Figures 

This author has found valuable information in both national and 
stale unemployment figures. Dtuing the 1981-1982 recession's low point, 
one heard unemployment figures daily. Community and technical colleges 
received encouragement to "put America back to work." The catch to 
achieving this became apparent only to those who truly studied the unem- 
ployment figures. While we were being told of the nadonal unemployment 
average of 11.4 percent for all Americans, a closer look showed a 16.9 
percent rate of unemployment for Hispanics and 21.7 percent for blacks* 
Month after months this imbalance contrasted with today's "recovery," 
showing an unemployment rate of 7*0 percent for the total civilian popu- 
lation, compared with 10*8 percent for Hispanics and 15*1 percent for 
blacks. This author has found it very beneficial to graph these rates as a 
quick and ready reference for unemployment National flgures are avail- 
able in the Monthly Labor Review, Emploprtent and EamingSt and News- 
Mi of these are monthly publications of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bm:eau of Labor Statistics. Local Ogures are readily available £rom state 
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bureaus of employment security, and each agency usually maintains a 
library, which you may use for back issues il your Icxal library does not 
carry them. The Department of Labor maintains regional centers as 
well, through which these and several following cited statistics may also 
be referenced. 

Why know these figures? Your community, board of trustees, fellow 
administrators, students, and you need to understand existing perceptions 
and beliefs, as compared to the real world. This author comes iiom a 
multicampus district in which these realities have very difficult effects on 
colleges^ depending directly on the communities they serve and the unem- 
ployment found in each of the communities. These figures are further 
broken down into eight major industrial categories, with a total of thirty- 
two major and subcategories statistically reported. The major categories 
are mining; construction; manufacturing — durable goods; manufactur- 
ing — nondurable goods; transportation and public utilities; wholesale 
trade; retail trade; finance, insurance, aixi real estate; and services. Some of 
thesei when reviewed for local implications, may become even more valu- 
able to the interests served by your college. 

Federal State* and Local Employment Projections 

New programs usually require the investment of many dollars. 
High-technology programs require the latest delivery systems. The most 
obvious need usually centers on equipment and staff. Some needs may 
lead to the construction of new buildings designed specifically to serve a 
given program or set of programs. Industry may be approached to con- 
tribute not only the time and salaries of those who serve at advisory board 
meetings but also, in some instances, equipment, in-service training of 
staff, and even summer employment for staff, for firsthand updating. 

Information on these areas of job growth is found through the 
federal and state agencies for labor statistics. The U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has just published employment projections to 1995, Td compile 
these statistics, state counterparts for labor statistics need to conduct their 
own studies and resultant projections to pass on to the federal agency. 
State agencies use identical occupational categories, although their pub- 
lished lists may be more extensive than the federal one, given knowledge 
of local areas and comparisons to the national figures. Your state agency 
can give you not only state projections but also usually projections for the 
county or counties served by your college. In addition, if you work in a 
metropolitan area, you may find the state agency cooperating with one or 
more concerned city agencies and/or chambers of commerce to bring these 
figures into finer focus. 

Unfortunately, these reports are listed by a predetermined ordering 
of employment categories, as found repeatedly in other Btueau of Labor 
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Statistics reports. This ordering is not associated with the order of pro- 
jected growth, h therefore becomes necessary to seek out from these reports 
the rank order by projected growth. It must also be remembered that there 
is nothing sacred about these projections. They are guideposts to be used 
to point us toward industries believed to have the greate;*t growth poten- 
tial between the time of the report and the targeted year of the study. Here 
is an example of the need for caution* The federal government predicted 
an annual addition to the work force of 22.990 Hcensed practical nurses 
(Pilot, 1982), In two subsequent reports (Silvestri and Lukasiewicz, 1985; 
and Kahl and Clark, 1986), annual growth for LPNs is listed as 9,636, a 
reduction of 13,354 per year. Nine months later, a revised 1995 projection 
listed the annual growth rate for LPNs as 6.483* Kahl and Qaik point 
out. in part: "Increased public and private sector emphasis on health care 
cost containment is the most important development in recent years. 
Health economists and P^>licy makers had long been concerned about rap- 
idly rising health care expenditures, but it was not unul the early 1980s 
that the combined impact of , inflation, recession, soaring outlays for 
employee health benefits, threatened Medicare insolvency, and state fiscal 
crises produced significant acuon by business, labor, and government, * * , 
Cost containment iniuatives figure prominently among the reasons for a 
recent decline in hospital employment , . . More than 73,000 hospital 
jobs disappeared in 1984, and 37,000 more in 1985 (p, 27-28)/' 

No one can guarantee the future, but by taking these projecuons 
and establishing strong ues with top-growth industries, one can begin to 
find out about the local implications of these projecuons and the need for 
new or expanded programs in these areas. 

Periodicals, Newspapers, and Government Publicauons 

Business periodicals are an important source of informauon that 
should be consulted along with government data* Business Week features a 
secuon called "Business Outlook" that keeps one tuned to developments 
in the business world, such as in manufacturing and the service industries 
and their effects on the economy. Imports, foreign trade, and foreign 
manufacturing compeuuon in overseas markets are also recuiring topics. 
Another excellent periodical is High Technolog^f which presents arucles 
on this ever-growing, changing, and redeHned area of our nauon's busi^ 
nesses* In addition, there are several publicauons, such as Crime's Chicago 
Business^ that cover trends in local economics. Quite often, local news- 
papers publish in-depth series addressing local economic changes. 

One can also monitor Sunday job ads in local newspapers. This 
author, using federal, state, and local employment projections, identified 
twenty-six employment categories projeaed to experience growth. These 
have now been monitored for 1 15 consecutive weeks. They support twenty- 
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four and reject two of these projections to date. Interestingly^ the 1995 
projections have altered the figures, especially for the latter two categories^ 
which now reflect tlie job-ad "action'' 100 percent. In addition, now thai 
these categories have been counted weekly and compuierized, a graphic 
represenution may be studied for each category and begins to suggest that 
the peak hiring times of the y^ar do not coincide with our school terms, 
being at a low point when we are graduating our hopeful and aspiring 
students. 

Finally, seek out your U,S, Government Regional Bookstore and 
get on its mailing list> not only for general publicauons of the Superin- 
tendent of Documents but also for topit^l mailings. In addidon, conuct 
your regional offices of both the U,S, Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Sutistics, and the U,S, Department of Commerce and request being 
placed on appropriate mailing lists. Discuss your needs with the repre- 
senutives who field telephone calls so that you can receive timely publica- 
uons on the ever-changing economy and its impact on present and future 
employment. 

For example, did you know that prime working-age women are 
expected to account for more than one-third of the labor force in 1995, and 
that the gap between male and female parudpauon has been diminishing 
and is projected to conunue to narrow ai least through 1995? You would 
have known if you had read the Monthly Labor Review (Fullerton^ 1985), 
Could you use this information afong with* say* the unemployed female 
single-parent sutistics for your area to establish the bases of need for a 
drop-off center rather than an all-day child-care center to support your 
occupational programs? Also, did you know that the Community College 
of Bal umore has formed a partnership with the Youth Services Corporauon 
and its Job Training Program to provide entrepreneural education to 6,000 
young people? This was reported in Minority Business Today ("Partnership 
Program , , . /' 1986), a publication of the Minority Business Development 
Agency of the U^. Department of Commerce, 

Emerging Occupauonal Categories 

If you review federal and sute employment projections, you will 
soon note that no effort has been made to idenufy new and emerging 
occupauons as separate, disunct employment categories. Thus, openings 
for computer axial tomography technologists, cybemeudsts, energy audi- 
tors and conservation technicians, laser calibrauon technicians, micro- 
computer diagnosticians^ ocean robotics specialists^ positron emission 
technologists, and telemarketers and teletect broadcasters are never idenu- 
fied, and one can only assume that these occupauons have been included 
under an existing and more general category. We are told that this short- 
coming should be corrected somewhat in the 1987 reports, at least some of 
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them. How> then, can one become conversant with emerging areas of 
employment so that one can identify businesses and industries to be que* 
ried for projected training needs? This author has turned to the futurists 
for some of these insights. Several excellent resources can be very helpful 
in these efforts. Cetron and Appel (1984), for example, reference 500 jobs, 
both tradiuonal and emerging, with a ODmplete national occupational 
profile section, which considers such topics as projection of workers 
required by 1990, projected annual salaries, projected rate of growth (from 
obsolescence to new), perceived educadonal level required for employment, 
and work site or mode (office, mobile, home, and so forth). Feingold and 
Miller (1983) identify and briefly describe many futtire occupations, 
although they do not give the kinds of number projections that can help 
one begin to identify industries that may be hiring, training, or developing 
responsibilities in these new vocational areas. 

Membership in the World Future Society brings the new member a 
gift (at least at the time of this writing). Careers TomoTrow: The Outlook for 
Work in a Changing World. In addidon, one receives the society's bimonthly 
magazine. The Futurist, which combines forecasts, trends, and ideas about 
the future in such areas as communications, d^Tiographics, education, 
health, science, technology, and work. The society's Futurist Bookstore 
stores over 250 discotinted books, audiotapes, and other materials that deal 
with the future. Of course, not all these books focus on jobs. If you become 
really involved in the acuviues of this organizauon, you can join a regional 
group and attend the annual nauonal conference to meet those who have 
already idenufied techniques for projecdng that may help you expand your 
approach to the programs of the future for your instituuon. 

Industrial associauons may be another excellent source of informa- 
tion on new and emerging occupaL'onal responsibilities in members' busi* 
nesses, manufacturing plants, or shops. Responses £rom the staffs of these 
associations vary, depending on the identified responsibilities and com* 
mitments each assodadon has established through its membership. This 
author has had excellent assistance from a number of these associauons, 
int^luding contact with local members, who have proved most helpful on 
developmental advisory boards. A very good reference to over 6^000 
national trade associauons, labor unions^ and professional, sdenufic^ and 
technical socieues is the National Trade Prof essional Associations of the 
United Siates Directory, published by Columbia Books, Inc., Suite 207, 
1350 New York Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

ProjecuoDs for New Industries by State and Local Agencies 

National, state, and local governmental employment statisucal ag^- 
cies have already been menuoned. Serious developers should search out 
other governmental agencies that may enhance the firnlings of those men* 
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tioned above. In Illinois, the home of this author, several such agencies 
monitor the development and well-being of fledgling businesses in local 
communities. To find such agencies in your state, look for key identifiers 
like chambers of commerce, departments of commerce and community 
affairs and economic development, state occupational information coordi- 
nating committees* local planning commissions^ state university depart- 
ments of research, state boards of adult and vocational education, offices 
of employment and Uaining, city commercial clubs, and, of course, local 
and county boards of education. Each of these has unique contributions 
to help you. Who could better knov^r the training needs of new industry 
moving into your state than the state department of commerce and com- 
munity affairs? 

Sources for Industrial Surveys 

Nothing can replace a survey of existing local business or industry 
(identified through the foregoing processes) for a final understanding of 
your area's specific growth potentials. This survey must include businesses 
within commuting distance, as developing opportunities are so often in 
someone else's "back yard/' One should acquiie a market identifier for 
each employment category under consideration* This document usually 
includes businesses listed by name with complete addresses* telephone 
numbers, current number of employees* names of chief executive officers 
and personnel directors, and* most important. Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication (SIC) code. Three sources of these identifiers are the Dun & Brad- 
street Corporation's Dun's Marketing Services Division* Three Century 
Drive* Parsippany* NJ 07054; Harris Publishing Company, 2057-2 Aun^ra 
Road» TWinsburg, OH 44087; and Manufacturers' News, Inc* 4 East 
Huron Su^t* Chicago, IL 6061 1 - These companies also furnish computer 
listings of given industries, which may be sorted by their zip or SIC codes. 
These reports are eaqjenstve but may save time. The SIC system was devel- 
oped by the federal government and divides all economic activity into ten 
major divisions, with four-digit codes: 



Agriculture, forestry, and fishing (01-09) 

Mining (10-14) 

Construction (15-17) 

Manufacturing (20-S9) 
Transportation, communication, and public utilities (40-49) 

Wholesale ttade (50-51) 

Retail uade (52-59) 

Finance, insurance* and real-estate services (60-67) 

Business services (70-89) 

Health/social services and public administration (91-97) 
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The first two digits of each code relate to the broad area of the business. 
The third and fourth digits identify the specific industry. For example; 

22 Manufacturing— textile miU products 
227 Manufacturing— floor coverings 
2272 Manufacturing— tufted carpets, rugs 

An additional listing is now available. This listing identifies each 
employment category contained in your state's employment projections 
report within each SIC code for which your state identifies existing indus- 
tries. It can be obtained from your state's occupational informational 
coordinating committee. By combining the above two reports (a time- 
consuming task), one can focus on industries (in particular zip codes) that 
employ individuals in the job classifications expected to experience the 
most growth between now and 1995. 

Advisory Cominiuecs 

If you have spent the hours necessary to accomplish the thorough 
research suggested here and have concluded that the program under consid- 
eration has displayed enough positive indicators to have you convene an 
advisory committee, then you can very easily forget that this committee is 
to be your local barometer of actual success. Consequendy, you may try to 
sell this group of knowledgeable professionals something they should reject 
The advisory committee is your ultimate resource for needs assessment Just 
as so many weekend amateur home-maiiuenance workers misuse their 
tools, so can the amateur program researcher misuse a progiam fesisibiUty 
advisory committee. You must keep in mind that a group like this usually 
is flattered that you have taken such an interest in their profession. They 
may also be skeptical of your knowledge of their industry. If you come to 
them in the beginning with a strong sales pitch, instead of an agenda that 
seeks insightful help from these practitioners, their local companies, and 
their parent corporations, you may very well conclude your meeting with 
an agreement to develop a program for which there are no local needs and, 
more important, no jobs. If however, the need for a program has been 
clearly established, you are then able to have additional meetings with this 
advisory committee for the purpose of developing the curriculum. 
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Everyone on campus is affected by accreditation. 



Accrediting 

Occupational Programs 

Roland K Stoodley, Jr. 



Educational accreditation in the United States has become a very important 
factor for educational institutions. The system is designed to recognize 
these institutions and various programs within institutions as meeting a 
level of performance, integrity, and quality that inspires confidence in the 
education community and the public it serves. The uniqueness of the 
American system is that it is nongovernmental, unlike systems in the many 
countries that have established ministries of education to oversee and super- 
vise offerings* Voluntary in nature, the accreditation system is based on the 
work of various accrediting associations, which are responsible for estab- 
lishing criteria for aooeditation, arranging site visits^ evaluating institutions 
that desire accredited status, and publishing lists of institutions and pro- 
grams that meet certain minimum standards established by the criteria. 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide a broad oudine of the 
accreditation process as it concerns occupational education. The individual 
who develops the curriculum must make certain that the institution com- 
plies with the standards of the accrediting agency and that the agency is 
involved in the initial planning. 

This chapter contains key accreditation terminology within expla- 
nations of articulation, accreditation classifications, standards for accredit- 
ation, self-study (including a Program Evaluation and Review Technique, 
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PERT, chart of accreditation activities), and site visits. In addition, 
addresses of major accrediting associations are given, and sources in the 
ERIC system and literature are provided. 

Process of Accreditation 

Accreditation is a process by which an institution of posisecondary 
education periodically evaluates its educational activities* in whole or in 
part, and seeks an independent judgment that it substantially achieves its 
own educational objectives and is generally equal in quality to comparable 
institutions or specialized units. Essential elements of the process are a 
clear statement of educational objectives, a directed self-study focused on 
these objectives* an on-site evaluation by a selected group of peers, and a 
decision by an independent commission that the institution or specialized 
unit is worthy of accreditation. 

Accrediting Body, An accrediting body is a voluntary* nongovern- 
mental association established to administer accrediting procedures. A 
recognized accrediting body is one that is formally acknowledged by the 
Council on Postsecondary Accreditation (COPA) as having met COPA's 
provisions and procedures for recognition, A listed accrediting body is one 
that is officially listed by the Secretary of Education because it is utilized 
as part of the Department of Education's processes for determining insti- 
tutional eligibility for certain federal funds* 

Institutional Accreditation. Institutional accreditation is a status of 
affiliation accorded by an accrediting body to an institution of postsecon- 
dary education. Such accreditation embraces the totality of the institution 
as it defines itself. Institutional accreditation determines that each part of 
the institution is contributing to the achievement of the institution's edu- 
cational objectives but does not necessarily evaluate specific units or pro- 
grams. Regional accrediting bodies accredit a variety of institutions in 
three or more states. National accrediting bodies accredit institutions of a 
certain kind in many states. 

Regional Institutional Accrediting Bodies 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools 
Commission on Higher Education 
3624 Market Street 
Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania 19104 

New England Association of Schools and Colleges 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
Commission on Vocational, Tecnnical* Career Institutions 
The Sanborn House* 15 High Street 
Winchester, Massachusetts 01890 
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North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
159 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges 
Commission on Colleges 
3700-B University Way N.E. 
Seattle* Washington 98105 

Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
Commission on Colleges 

Commission on Occupational Education Institutions 
759 Peachuree Sureet N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30365 

Western Association of Schools and Colleges 
Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges and Universities 
c/o Mills College, Box 9990 
Oakland, California 94613 

Accrediting Commission for Community and Junior Colleges 
RO- Box 70 
9053 Soquel Drive 
Aptos, California 95003 

In addition to the six regional accrediting associations, there ^re 
four national institutional accrediting agencies, 

American Association of Bible Colleges 
Box 1523 

I30^F North College Street 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 72701 

Association of Independent Schools and Colleges 
Accrediting Commission 
One Dupont Grde, Suite 350 
Washington, D.C 20036 

National Association of Trade and Technical Schools 
Accrediting Commission 
2021 K Street N^W,, Room 305 
Washington, D.C, 20006 
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National Home Study Council 
Accrediting Commission 
1601 Eighteenth Street N,W, 
Washington, D,C 20009 

Acaeditation Classifications 

Accreditation is a status granted an institution or specialized unit 
that has undergone the accrediting process and has been judged to meet or 
exceed general expectations of education quality. 

Candidacy for Accreditatioru Candidacy for accreditation is a status 
that may be granted by an accrediting body to indicate that an institution 
or unit has expressed its desire to become accredited and that the accredit- 
ing body judges the institution or unit to have the potential for achieving 
accreditation within a reasonable period, normally a maximum of six 
years. Candidacy, however, does not ensure accrediiation, (This status may 
also be referred to as preaccreditation status,) 

Conditional AccredUa&an. Conditional accreditation is a status indi- 
cating ihat an institution or a unit has certain deficiencies thai must be 
corrected within a specific period of lime in order for the institution or 
unit to remain accredited, (While some accrediting bodies may make cer- 
tain distinctions among these leims, conditional accreditation may also be 
referred to as probationary or provisional accreditation.) 

Specialized Accreditation. Specialized accreditation is a status of 
affiliation accorded by an accrediting body lo a special unit within an 
institution of postsecondary education, such as a college, school, division, 
department, program, or curriculum. In some instances, freestanding spe- 
cialized institutions also receive specialized accreditation. 

Standards for Accreditation 

Institutional Each commission of the accrediting agency publishes 
standards of membership. These standards indicate to the institution the 
items upon which the commission will base its findings once the accredii- 
ation process (application, self-siudy, site visit) is complete. The standards 
also will assist the institution to improve the quality of education it offers. 
An example of headings for the standards of membership of a commission 
follows, 

• Purposes and objectives 

• Control ind administration 

• Finance 

• Students 

• Program of studies 

• Physical plant 
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• Learning centers (library) 

• Publications, public announcements, public relations 

• General (any other relevant subjects) 

Programtnatu:. In programmatic accreditation, there also exist stan- 
dards for acaeditation, although the starnlards are more uniformly termed 
essentials. The essentials for program acaeditation tend to direct them^ 
selves to specific program components, rather than to the institution as a 
whole. In many cases, hov^ever, institutional acaeditation is a require- 
ment for program accreditation. Such institutional accreditation could be 
granted by a recognized national accrediting association, such as the 
National Association of Trade and Technical Schools, rather than by one 
of the six regional accrediting agencies. 

Below are example headings for the essentials of a program. 

• Educational institutions • Students 

• Clinical affiliations • Records 

• Facilities • Curriculum 

• Finances • Administration 

• Faculty • Acaeditation information 

• Advisory committee • Summary and conclusions 



The Self-Study 



'*The institutional self-study is a comprehensive analysis o£ the edu- 
cational resources and effectiveness of an institution or specialized unit in 
relation to its educational objectives. The results of this process are called 
the self-study report or educational statement The self-study is the most 
important part of the aorediting process, and the self-study report is the 
essential document in the process" (Council on Postsecondary Acaedita- 
tion, 1980, p. 4). 

Institutional self-study, as defined by the Commission on Colleges, 
Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges (NWASC), should be an 
ongoing process for purposes of improvement Whether used for accredit- 
ation or other purposes, it is an analysis of the institution's resources and 
effectiveness by its own staff. The aim must be to understand, evaliiate, 
and improve, not merely to defend what already exists {Northwest Associ- 
ation of Schools and Colleges, 1978), 

Kells (1977) maintains that self-study is a process, not a document. 
Misunderstanding of this distinction has too often led to the distortion of 
self-study activity toward the production of an unwieldy tome; but many 
self-studies also serve as first steps in the acaeditation review process. For 
this and occasionally other purposes, the self-study should produce a read- 
able document for the visiting team or other group, both as an introduction 
to the college and as a summary of the problems, strengths, recent actions, 
activities, and probable steps to be taken as a result of the self-study. 
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The preliminary phase of the self-study starts with a form request 
for accreditaiion or reacaeditation by ihe chief adminisuative officer, or 
the designee, to the respective accrediting agency. This is followed by the 
agency's taking necessary action and, if the request is for initial accredita- 
tion, appointing a committee to visit the institution and report on the 
institution's staius for candidacy. Candidacy status permits an institution 
lo proceed with the self-study. The institution is then ready for appoint- 
ment of a steering committee, a self-study committee, and subcommittees 
(see Figure 1), The self-siudy plan is developed, and informational meet- 
ings are conducted to brief staff, adniinistrators, governing board, and 
advisory committee members. 

The various subcommittees conduct a self-study of units vrithin the 
institution, based on the steering committee's plan and on guidelines 
from the acaediting agency. As each report is completed, it is reviewed by 
the steering committee and eventually by the staff of the institution. It is 
the responsibility of the steering commiuee to keep the process moving at 
a pace that will enable timely completion of the reports. For this reason, a 
plan should include target dates, such as those suggested in Figure 1, As 
reports are submitted, they are reviewed for accuracy by each subcommittee 
prior lo becoming part of the final self-study draft. Upon completion of 
all subcommiitee reports, the steering commitiee produces the final draft 
report of the institution, at which time the repon is reviewed by the staff, 
admin is uation, governing board, and advisory commiiiees. The final 
report is then printed and is ready for submission lo ihe accrediting 
agency. 

The completion phase involves submitting the institutional self- 
study report to the accrediting agency and preparing for the visit of a team 
of individuals from institutions acaedited t ^ tht: agency. The institutional 
self-study report is made available to the visiting committee members well 
in advance of their visit. 

The following outline of steps to be followed in conducting a self- 
study for institutional acaeditation corresponds to the tasks illusuated in 
the PERT chart in Figure 1, 

Reaccreditation 

L One year before renewal of accreditation, contact accrediting 
agency- 

2. Accrediting agency commission director forwards necessary mate- 
rials for start of self-study 

3. Chief adminisuative officer (CAO) meets with adminisuative 
council (staff) to plan self-study, 

4. Commission director may meet vrith institution staff for 
discussion. 
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Figure 1, Suggested PERT for Two-Year Postsccondary Accreditation Self-Study Process 



0N^SIT£ VISIT 
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Initial Accreditation 

1, CAO decides to implement accrediiation, 

2, Letter of request for accreditation is sent to accrediting agency, 

3, Agency responds by sending preacoreditation materials. 

4, CAO or designee completes data sheet 

5, Data sheet and other required materials returned to agency, 

6, Agency commission director submits request and materials at 
commission meeting 

7, Commission director may request additional materials at com- 
mission meeting, 

8, Commission direaor may appoint one or two individuals to 
visit the institution for a look at general operations, 

9, Individuals report back to the commission director, 

10, Commission director submits materials to the commission meet- 
ing for vote of preaocreditation (candidacy) status, 
U, Commission director notifies the CAO of results. 

12, CAO meets v^ith administrative council to announce accredita- 
tion status and decide on the next steps to take (time limit of 
this status depends on the agency), 

13, Steering committee chairperson is appointed, 

14, CAO meets v^ith chairperson to discuss strategies, 

15, Steering committee is selected, 

16, Steering committee meets to discuss accreditation, 

17, Data sheets, other handout information materials, and formats 
to use in self-study are prepared, 

18, Steering committee meets to discuss and approve materials and 
format structure, 

19, All staff meet for orientation/in-service on the self-study process, 

20, Steering committee meets to develop the self-study plan, 

21, Steering committee meets to select subcommittee chairpersons 
and members, 

22, Steering committee meets v^^ith subcommittee chairpersons to dis- 
cuss suategies, procedures, and deadlines and give out materials, 

23, Subcommittees meet to plan their self-study, 

24, Subcommittees perform their self-study, 

25, Subcommittees meet to discuss results of the self-study and vote 
on accepting report, 

26, Subcommittees submit their self-study report to the steering 
committee. 

27, Steering committee chairperson meets v^ith the governing board 
to discuss the accrediution process, 

28, Steering committee chairperson meets v^^ith institutional advi- 
sory board to discuss accreditaticn process. 
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29, Steering committee chairperson meets with administrative coun- 
cil (staff) to discuss accreditation progress. 

30, Steering committee gathers all internal reports, printed materi- 
als, and documents pertinent to the self-study, 

51, Steering committee meets with suboDmmittee chairperson to 
discuss reports, 

52, Steering committee votes on acceptance o£ each subcommittee 
report, 

55, Steering committee meets to assemble draft copy of institutional 
self-study report, 

54, Steering committee votes on acceptance of draft report* 

55, Draft report is discussed and voted on at all-staff meeting, 

56, Draft report is presented to administrative council (staff) for 
review and comments, 

57, Steering committee meets to revise self-study report draft, 

58, Steering committee meets to vote on final self-study report, 

59, Self-siudy report is printed, 

40, Staff meets to distribute self-study report and discuss next steps 
in accreditation, 

41, Self-study report presented and discussed at meeting of govern- 
ing board, 

42, Self-study report presented and discussed at meeting of institu- 
tional advisory council, 

45, Self-study report presented and discussed at meeting of admin- 
istrative council (staff), 

44, Self-study repon submitted lo COA for expediting to accredit- 
ing agency, 

45, Steering committee meets to prepare for the site visit, 

46, Administrative council (staff) meets to develop plan of action 
for institutional impiovement based on results self-study, 

47* Steering committee chairperson arranges accommodations for 
visiting committee, 

48, Steering committee chairperson gathers pertinent materials for 
visiting committee, 

49, Site visit 



The Site Visit 



Upon submission of the self-study report to the agency, the institu- 
tion or program prepares for the site visit Materials and documents used 
by the institution are gathered and made ready for the visit These include 
but are not limited to; 

h Authorization and/or statutes for the establishment of the 
institution 
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2- List of governing board, faculty, and staff advisory Gommittee 
members 

3- Statement of purposes and objectives of the institution 

4- Faculty, student, and other handbooks 

5- Floor plans 

6- Contractual agreement on the salary schedule 

7- Descriptive institutional materials 

8. Various reports (budget, admissions, placement) 
9< Faculty /class schedules 

10. Personnel policies and procedures (Stoodley, 1982). 

The visiting committee consists of peers selected by the association 
who are from member institutions that are already accredited. The heart 
of the voluntary accreditation process is evaluation by peers who are qual- 
ified in their fields and who can bring to the educational process an objec- 
tivity that is not readily available within, between, and among members 
of an institution (Hamel, 1976)< Depending on the institution to be accre- 
dited, the team consists of from five to twenty-five members. It usually 
spends three or four days observing operations, meeting institutional rep- 
resentatives and students, touring facilities, and reviewing documents. The 
self-study guide, which visiting team members receive several weeks before 
the visit, is useful for evaluating various aspects of the institudon. 

The visiting committee meets as a body to review reojmmendations, 
submits its findings, and discusses the institution as a whole* Although 
the committee chairperson is responsible for the final report it should 
reflect the consensus of the total committee and contain an evaluation 
report of the committee as a whole* In many situations, each item of the 
repor* is voted on by the entire visiting Gommittee. After the visit, an exit 
int-rview is held. Those invited are selected by the CAO- What happens at 
the exit interview is up to the visiting committee chairperson and may or 
may not touch on the detailed findings of the visit The final repeat is 
written by the chairperson of the visiting committee and then submitted 
to the CAO for review of accuracy. Nothing may be changed in the body 
of the report The report is now ready to be considered by the regional 
commission. 

Sununary 

In an age of accountability, program quality is paramount Educa- 
tional quality is enhanced by self-study and peer evaluation Accreditation 
is ongoing and does not stop after the site visit Perhaps the most interest- 
ing aspect of accreditadon in the United States is that it is voluntary and 
nongovernmental. Accreditation is needed and will be vrith us for a long 
time. A major issue is whether it vnll remain voluntary or whether gov- 
ernment will gradually take it over. 
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This chapter reviews the basic concepts of licensing and 
certification, noting their importance to the curriculum 
development process. 



What Teachers and 
Administrators Need to Know 
About Licensing and 
Certification Tests 

Charles J. Teryek 



Most ocoipational lioensing and <^dfication requires some type of testing. 
As testing gains wider acceptance in the credentialing processj vocational 
educators will need to understand basic occupational testing concepts so 
that they can better prepare students for the transition from the classroom 
to the world of work. Further^ rapidly changing technology and the trend 
toward consumerism raise questions about the wisdom of credentialing an 
individual for life, Recredentialing often requires retraining. Therefore, 
vocadonal educators are logically the indicated designers and providers of 
the delivery system for continuing occupational education* 



The Need to Know About Ocxupadonal Tests 
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There is a definite trend toward reliance on regulation of job entry 
and of the evaluation of a>ntinued competency of job incumbents* At the 
turn of the century, very few occupations were regulated. Since the early 
1900s, the number of occupations subject to regulation by local, state^ or 

C F. lioty ied,)* I^U^fingOcciipttioikd Programs^ 
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national governmental agencies has risen to more than 800 {Shimfaerg, 
1984), Testing, mosi often in the form of multiple-choice written tests, is 
the usual method for aedentialing. 

In both licensure and certification testing (a discussion of the dif- 
ferences between licensing and certification appears later), the issue of 
content validity is the part of the process most likely to provoke costly and 
time-consuming litigation. 

To reduce the possibility of litigation, credentialing agencies are 
becoming more inclined to use tests that are nationally accepted and devel- 
oped by independent testing companies. Nationally developed tests are 
more likely to have content based on properly documented and legc^lly 
defensible job analyses. Tests developed exclusively by board members of 
licensing or certification agencies, who generally have little or no test- 
development skill, are becoming: less common. 

While these boards generally control the supply of credentialed indi- 
viduals, the public generally affects both supply and demand Licensed or 
certified individuals are, in the public eye, associated with a higher quality 
of skill and service. By demanding the services of these individuals, the 
public influences the supply. 

Professional and trade groups also affect the supply of credentialed 
individuals. Indeed, most early licensure in the United States evolved 
through the efforts of professionals seeking job security and higher pay. 
Limiting the supply of licensed individuals in certain occupations was 
achieved by aeating artificially high licensing standards. Fewer licenses 
meant more business for those who were licensed. Studies by Gellhom 
(1976) and Rayack (1976) appear to confirm that this approach persists 
today. More recently, aaftsmen and others have capitalized on the p^^ofes- 
sional image associaied with being credentialed, and the result is national 
aedentialing programs for such groups as auto mechanics, dance exercise 
instructors, business forms consultants, moving consultants, and others* 

Historically, vocational educators prepared candidates for the needs 
of the local work force and overlooked nationally accepted job require- 
ments. Educators often relied on their own judgment and experience when 
deciding what to teach. This subjective approach to selecting course con- 
tent sometimes resulted in students leaving training improperly prepared 
and unable to demonstrate that they possessed the knowledge necessary to 
enter the national work force. Different programs that train individuals 
for the same aedential continue to vary significantly, depending on the 
instructor, the type of training institution, or the location of the training. 
For example, to be certified as a food service manager in Florida, three 
hours of training are required, followed by successful completion of a 
one-hour state-developed test. The same certification in Illinois requires 
fifteen hours of training followed by successful completion of either a 
state lest or a test developed by one of two national testing organizations. 
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In both states, prospective food service managers who were trained in 
other states or corporations or institutions rnust take state-offered train- 
ing. Reciprocity, in which one state acrepts the credential of another, is 
not in effect between Florida and Illinois. 

To deal with thts type of disparity and training redundancy for 
food service managers, the United States Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) promoted the use of a single job-related national test that was devel- 
oped and administered by an independent third-party evaluator As a result 
of FDA*s action, vocaiional educators, trainers in corporate settings^ and 
entrepreneurs who offer training for food service managers must know 
the national standards and they must tiain their students to meet those 
standards. 

From the foregoing discussion, which identifies the need for a dose 
match between curriculum and test content, educators may erroneously 
conclude that all that is needed is wholesale preparation of candidates to 
pass tests. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Although preparation 
for occupational tests is helpful, it is not intended as a replacement for 
sound training on job principles and skills. It is clear that properly 
designed training imparts job knowledge and generates skills, abilities, 
and personal characteristics that arc not measured by occupational tests. 

In summary, it is vitally important for vocational educators to 
understand the purpose of licensing and certification examinations. The 
national trend is toward greater reliance on tests by regulators. Irniividuals 
seeking training to enter the world of work> as well as those in need of 
retraining, will increasingly demand that they be properly prepared for 
national tests. Vocational curricula will need to be adjusted to meet knowl- 
edge and skin standards determined by nationally recognized authorities. 

Differences Between Licensing and Certification 

Grimm (1972) reports that in many states in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, almost anyone could use the title of physician and 
practice medicine without legal restrictions. Large numbers of poorly pre- 
pared individuals were graduated from more than 150 training schools 
established to meet the demand for medical training. The abundance of 
poorly prepared physicians caused considerable public and professional 
concern. State governments, working with the American Medical Associa- 
tion (AMA), enacted medical practice laws, making it illegal to practice 
without a license. The AMA's desire to prevent quacks and charlatans 
from entering the profession led to the profession's strong support for 
licensure (Shimberg, 1984), 

Other professional groups quickly recognized the monetary benefits 
of a favorable public image generated by licensure. By the early 1960s, the 
combination of professional desire and public need resulted in the licens- 
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ing of approximately twenty different occupaiions in most states. The 
concepi of licensure as a form of consumer protection generated renewed 
public imeresi in the 1970s* and licensing activity peaked as legislation 
was enacted to license addiuonal tradesmen and professionals. 

The original purpose of licensure was to restrict practice — to make 
it illegal to practice without a license. Pracuce was restricted by licensing 
boards that identified the minimum competencies a licensed individual 
needed to protect the public from harm. This concept continues to be 
crucial to licensing, and the United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare (1971) issued the following definition: "Licensure: The 
process by which an agency of government grants permission to persons 
to engage in a given profession or occupation by certifying that those 
licensed have attained the minimal degree of competency necessary to 
ensure that the public health, safety and welfare will be reasonably well 
protected*' (p* 7). 

Several studies conducted in the late 1960s and the early 1970s by 
the Department of Labor, the Federal ^Dade Commission, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice highlighted the negative impact that licensure could have 
on manpov^wr needs and mobility (Shimberg, 1984). Tliese inquiries led to 
greater public awareness of licensing and to the development of a more 
critical scheduled revieiv of licensing activities at the state level, through 
what is now called sunset legislation. Most licensing boards whose activi- 
ties have been reviewed as a result ot this legislation have withstood the 
rigorous process because (in this writer's opinion) the benefits of licensure 
continue to outwei^ the drawbacks, 

Cerufication also began as a result of concerns within the profes- 
sions. For example, the need for recognition of competence, above the 
minimum level required for licensure, resulted in the formation of a certi- 
fication board by the American Ophthalmic Society, In 1916, this non- 
governmental professional agency offered its first certification test in an 
attempt to encourage ophthalmologists to obtain additional training after 
licensure. Two significant principles— the demonstration of competence 
above the minimum level required to protect the public, and control of 
the demonstration process by a nongovernmental agency— emerged from 
this early certification process. 

The United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare's 
(1971) definition of certification is as follows; "Certification: The process 
by which a nongovemmental agency or association grants recognition to 
an individual who has met certain predetermined qualifications specified 
by the agency or association. Such qualifications may include graduation 
from an accredited or approved training program, acceptable perfor- 
mance on a qualifying examination, and/or completion of some specified 
amount or type of work experience" (p* 7)- 

While licensing tests were primarily designed to identify pracdtion- 
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ers who possess the minimum acceptable level of competence, certification 
tests» in contrasts were primarily designed to test at some higher level of 
competence. This difference in purpose^ although initially quite distinct, 
has become less obvious as licensing and certification programs have 
increased Specialty certification for expertise continues to be awarded by 
more than fifty medical boards. Many certification bodies^ however^ such 
as the Professional Picture Framers of America, the American Electrologist 
Association, and the American Institute of Planners^ award certification 
status for demonstration of minimum competence. 

Whether preparing students for licensure or certification^ the voca- 
tional educator has similar concerns. Course content must reflect actual 
required job knowledge, skills^ and abilities; students must be taught to 
demonstrate that they have acquired the necessary knowledge* skills* and 
abilities to perform the job without harming the public; and students 
must be prepared to demonstrate that they understand how the laws, rules, 
and regulations of the credentialing agency affea the job. 

Relicensure and Recertification 

Historically, licensing and certification boards have t>een concerned 
only with determining job-entry competence. Once an individual was 
licensed or certified, the credential was assumed to be valid for life. Boards 
rarely checked to see if credentialed individuals maintained the mental 
and physical qualities necessary to perform the job safely (Shimberg* 1982), 
More recently, boards have become concerned about the need to 
determine continued competence. Rapidly changing technology and the 
introduction of new tools, techniques* and materials have caused board 
members to question the time*honored bdief that increased years of expe* 
rience automatically provide increased quality and provision of up-to-date 
service- 
Several strategies have been developed to deal with this concern. 
They indude continuing education, various forms of retesting* and* to a 
lesser extent, peer review of a relicensure candidate's job practice. A sum* 
mary of only the examinadon process will be given here. 

The concept of reexamination has not been enthusiastically 
endorsed everywhere. Credentialed individuals resist it because they believe 
that the tests, v^hich usually test general job knowledge* are not appropri- 
ate for practitioners who specialize in particular fields. Boards tend to 
resist recredentialing because of the enonnous financial* manpower* and 
policing btudens it places on already overburdened credentialing systems. 
Many critics simply argue that relicensing and recertification strategies are 
inappropriate because the problem is not the lack of job knowledge pos- 
sessed by credentialed individuals* but rather their failure to use the knowl^ 
edge properly because of greedy physical or emotional problems* substance 
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abuse, and other problems. They believe that stricter enforcement is needed 
to weed out poor performers and that it is not necessary to burden the 
majority of credentialed individuals who are performing adequately. 

Consequently* Shimberg (1981) reported that no state required 
reexamination as a meth od of relicensure. This continues to be true. Some 
national certification boards now have recertification requirements, 
however. 

This ivriter is aware of at least six medical specialty boards that use 
or are considering the use of ivritten tests for recertification. Of those that 
use tests, most requite it to be taken three to five years after initial certifi- 
cation. Others encourage retesting on a voluntary basis. One credentialing 
body, the National Institute for Automotive Sa^ce Excellence (NIASE), 
which offers a voluntary certification program, requires those who want 
to continue displaying the credential to be recertified every six years. 

Types oE Occupational Tests 

Credentialing boards most often use written, oral, and performance 
tests. The decision about which type of test to use is based on how well 
the test measures critical elements of the ocoipation being tested (Fonune 
and Associates^ 1985), For example, performance tests-HDbserving and eval- 
uating a candidate who physically performs critical and important job 
tasks, either in a simulated or an actual job setting^are appropriate for a 
dental hygienist or a plumber but not quite so appropriate for a city 
planner or an accountant Frequently, combinations of tests are used, such 
as written and performance tests for licensure of most barben and cosme- 
tologists, and written and oral tests for certification of gyneoDlogists, 

Each type of test has advantages and disadvantages. Generally, the 
decision process that a credentialing board uses to select a test is based on 
measurement concerns, such as validity and reliability, and on practical 
concerns, such as cost and ease of administration. The Central Testing 
Unit of the California Department of Consumer Affairs (1983) succinctly 
points out that unless boards are constantly aware of the distinction 
between the "ideal" and the "real" when selecting a lest, criticism of one 
type or another is easy. In this writer's opinion, it is also unproductive. 

Whether isrritten, oral or perfonnance tests are used in occupational 
credentialing, it is essential for vocational educators to understand that 
test content most often will be based on crucial aspects of a job that must 
be performed in a manner that v^rill protea the health and safety of the 
public* Thus, sales tediniques, marketing methods, or history of the occu- 
pation are skills and knowledge that may be necessary for suot^sfully 
performing the job* but they are not crucial to protecting the public and 
therefore are being removed with increasing frequency from standardized 
occupational credentialing tests. 
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Concerns for test validity and legal defensibility have resulted in 
tests based on content identified by formal job analysis. For occupational 
testing purposes, job analysis, a systematic procedure for identifying what 
practitioners actually do on the job, is focused on what is important for 
protecting the public at the entry level only. 

Multiple-choice tests are the most widely used type of written test 
for occupational ciedentialing. Multiple-choice questions are sometimes 
grouped into ''sets" to test from the same stimuli, such as a reading pas- 
sage or a diagram. As might be expected computer technology and latent- 
image printing have had an impact on this basically simple form of test- 
ing, in attempts to inaease administrative efficiency and face validity. 
Sometimes a form of the multiple-choice format— patient- management 
problems (PMPs)— is used. In this variation of the standard format, a 
narrative that describes a situation or a series of problems is followed by 
choices. Each choice leads the candidate through a different course of 
action, and credit is awarded to the candidate for selecting the most 
appropriate one. 

Critics of this testing format are quick to point out that the format 
is easily abused and is frequently used to test lower-level recall knowledge 
only. Proponents, however, argue that properly developed multiple-choice 
quesdons can test for fairly sophisticated analysis of ideas, determination 
of relationships, and application of principles. 

Generally, multiple-choice questions can be answered quickly. 
Thus, more questions can be asked in a given time than with other types 
of testing. Tests with multiple-choice questions can also be machine- 
scored, and scores can be reported to candidates quickly. Through the use 
of clever scrambling and pooling procedures, each test quesdon can be 
used on a number of different test forms without jeopardizing its security* 
and test development costs can be minimized. 

When seeking licenses or certificates, candidates may encounter 
essay tests. This format has lost some popularity with credentialing offi- 
cials because the grading process can be very subjective, cost of scoring 
can be excessive compared to that for multiple-choice tests, and scoring 
large numbers of essays requires large amounts of time, 

TVue/false tests are used by some credentialing boards, althougl: 
infrequently. Therefore, vocational educators should be aware of this for- 
mat and of the reasons for its use. Many credentialing boards formerly 
favored this format because test development and scoring is uncomplicated 
and quickly accomplished. Also, many true/£alse questions can be pre- 
sented in a very short time. Professional test makers now avoid this format 
because of its inherent low reliability and because the probablity of guess- 
ing the right answer is higher, ,50, as opposed to ,20 for a five-choice 
multiple-choice test 

Some credentialing boards use performance tests to evaluate candi- 
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dates' skills and abilities* Candidates are observed and evaluated while 
performing actual job tasks, such as cutting hair or filling cavities. The 
cost of development, administration, and scoring, as well as the logistics 
of testing large numbers of candidates, have hindered greater use of this 
type of test. Inability to standardize testing procedures also frequently 
yields unreliable test results* 

This writer's experience with the development of national perfor- 
mance tests for cosmetologists' and barbers' licensing boards and of an 
industry-specific test for machine tenders indicates that, with proper care, 
conditions for development, grading, and administration can be standard- 
ized to yield psychometrically sound performance tests* 

As the public becomes more concerned about validity, reliability 
and legal defensibility of the credentialing process, and as computer tech- 
nology is applied to testing to reduce costs, performance tests will be the 
test of choice by many boards who credential occupations that include 
crucial physical activities. 

Preparing for Occupational Tests 

An abundance of recent publicity concerning standardized testing 
has resulted in considerable confusion about the value of preparing for 
tests. Much of the confusion is caused by advocates of test disclosure, who 
urge that test makers be legally required to let candidates review copies of 
test questions and answers after scores are reported. These advocates usu- 
ally fail to make the distinction between aptitude and achievement tests. 

As reported by Pellaton (1980, p* 1), Thomdike states that an apti- 
tude test "undertakes to measure what a person could learn to do, whereas 
an achievement test measures wh^t he has learned to do, , , , In an apti- 
tude test, OUT interest is to predict what the individual can learn or develop 
into in the future; in the achievement test, our interest is in what he has 
learned in the past" 

Licensing and certification tests are designed to measure whether a 
person has the knowledge and skills necessary to perform the job without 
harm to the public These tests are measurt^ of what has been learned in 
training or through experience. As suchj measurement experts agree that 
occupational tests clearly fit Thorndike's definition of achievement tests 
(1971)* It follows, then, that the more closely training and test content are 
tied to the job, the better we can expect candidates with training to per- 
form on the test. Thus, training, study, and review for occupational tests 
are strongly recommended. 

In addition to the usual training and subject-matter review that 
candidates should consider when preparing for occupational tests, they 
can take a number of other actions before the test to improve scores. Voca- 
tional educators and candidates must keep in mind that there is no substi- 
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tute for knowing the subject matter well. The following suggestions will 
also help candidates perform to the best of their ability Although testing 
programs vary, there is sufficient similarity between them to warrant these 
suggestions. 

Properly developed testing programs will provide candidates with 
a considerable amount of preparation material, including bulletins or 
booklets that contain content outlines, sample test questions, answer 
sheets, and recommended study materials. Review of these materials is an 
essential part of test preparation. Candidates must learn beforehand the 
details of test administration. For example, knowing where the test will be 
given, the starting tinie, and transportation requirements are details whose 
consideration must not be delayed until the day before the test. Other 
requirements, such as admission tickets, identification, pencils, or permis- 
sible aids {calculators, drawing instruments), should be determined. What 
seems an obvious preparation can be most unsettling to a candidate if it is 
postponed until the hour before the test. Failure to attend to these types of 
details can greatly affect an individual's attitude and can result in poor 
performance. 

When taking occupational tests, candidates should be instructed to 
answer all the questions. If they are uncertain about some questions, they 
should mark these questions so that they can review them if time permits. 
Most occupational tests are scored on the number of questions that are 
answered correctly, and there is no penalty for incoirect answers. Therefore, 
in taking occupational tests, guessing is recommended. 

Some multiple-choice test*taking guides advise candidates either to 
choose or to avoid some choices or patterns of choices. It is this writer's 
experience that candidates are ill advised to follow any strategy based on 
the assumption that any particular pattern of choices will or will not 
appear on a test. 

Occupational tests are more likely to be criterion-referenced than 
norm-referenced. The purpose of a criterion-referenced test is to reveal 
what a candidate knows or can do in a clearly defined domain of tasks. 
Responses on this type of test are scored solely on the basis of their ability 
to measure knowledge and skills in terms of specifically defined perfor- 
mance. The standard or cutscore (number of correct answers required) is 
set to represent th- score that a minimally qualified candidate is expected 
to achieve. 

Norm-referenced tests, in contrast, are designed to produce compar- 
isons among candidates. Their purpose is to compare a student's perfor- 
mance (test score) with the performance of a clearly defined group (norm 
group) of other students. Scores are reported in percentile ranks, stanines, 
and grade equivalents. Questions are selected for these tests on the basis of 
their ability to ''spread out*' students on the score range. The measurement 
domain is broader for norm-referenced tests and includes such domains as 
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reading ability, spelling, and addition (Thomdike, 1971). Vocational edu- 
cators must prepare students to meet the prescribed standards of a criterion- 
referenced test and not lO be concerned about how they compare to other 
students. The task domains for licensing and certificsuion tests are gener- 
ally made available to educators and should provide the basis for training 
programs* 
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This chapter presents essential concepts^ strategies, and 
recommendations for implementing vertical articulation 
between occupational programs at high schools and two-year 
colleges. 



Articulating Secondary 
and Postsecondary 
Occupational Programs 

Joseph R Arnold 



Articulation is defined ^ organized plan to assist students in making a 
smooth transition from one educational level to another The purpose of 
this chapter is to present essential concepts, strategies, and recommenda- 
tions for developing and implementing an articulation plan designed to 
help high school occupational graduates move successfuUy, and v^rith min- 
imal duplication of effort and few delays, into community colleges and 
other postsecondary occupational programs. Readers may v/ish to modify 
suggestions. 

High school occupational students traditionally are prepared to go 
directly to work after high school, a decision normally made or assumed 
before they entered their vocational programs in the eleventh grade. They 
generally have not been considered "college material"; the main focus of 
college recruiters and high school counselors was on the college prepara* 
tory and upper ranks of the general-program students in the comprehen- 
sive high schools. 

Many high school occupational program graduates possess two key 
ingredients to success in a postsecondary occupational program: favorable 
orientation to work and a career, and a well-developed interest and a back- 

C R. Doty (ed>. Detfeioping Occupational Ptogntms. 
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ground of skills and knowledge in an occupadon or technology offered by 
the community colleges. Providing these students with awareness and 
encouragement* and directly assisting them in enrolling in community 
and technical college occupadonal programs, should be the mutual con- 
cern of high schools and colleges. 

The Ohio Department of Education {Sterling, 1986) reports that 
Ohio high schools enrolled 279,397 eleventh and twelfth graders in 
1985-86. Over 38 percent, or 106,730 of these students, were enrolled in 
vocational wage^arning programs throughout the state. Few people 
would contest the opinion that a substandal percentage of these 106,730 
young people can benefit from the occupadonal program offerings of the 
community and technical colleges. Although high school vcM:ational 
education nationally attracts a smaller percentage (27 percent) of high 
school students, the high school occupational programs may be the last 
largely untapped population of potential students for the community 
college. 

Benefits of Articulation 

Articulation between high school occupational education programs 
and the community and technical colleges has many benefits, both for 
students and for institutions. Petry (1978), the (Ohio) Joint Commission 
on Vocational and Technical Education (1983), and others describe the 
benefits and expectations of articulation. It appears that articulation: 

• Arrests or eliminates duplication of effort in relation to courses 
and programs thix»u^ arrangements for transfer credit for high 
school vocational students moving into community college and 
technical college programs 

• Improves vocational and technical education program content 
and performance standards (at both high school and postsecon- 
dary levels) 

• Promotes communication and cooperation among the state edu- 
cational systems and among local institutions 

• Promotes sharing ol existing facilities and equipment 

• Provides savings both for students and for articulating institutions. 

Potential economic improvement, increased self-esteem, and per- 
sonal satisfaction resulting ixom a hi^er level of student achievement 
should perhaps be tegarded as the most important reasons for directing 
special effort toward articulation. 

Types of Articulation 

The idea of articulation between secondary schools and colleges 
has been with us for years but has become a priority since the late 1970s. 
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Long and others (1986) report only a minority of the articulaiion programs 
at seventy-two nationally selected sites as operational; most expect to start 
in 1985-86. Several types o( articulation programs exist 

1- Advanced placement or advanced standing programs save time 
for high school occupational graduates by awarding credit for introductory 
college courses that are essentially equivalent to proficiencies learned in 
high schooL Equivalency judgments can be quite informal comparisons 
made jointly by the community college occupational teacher and his or 
her counterpart in the high schooL However, many states, community 
colleges, and high schools are rev/riting oDurses in competency-based for- 
mats to provide more valid comparisons for establishing course equiva- 
lency. This type of program articulation assumes no attempt to unify or 
coordinate the two programs (high school and associate degree) to fulfill a 
single occupational goal. 

2- Pietech or core programs are designed to produce better-prepared 
high school graduates for entry into postsecondary technical training pro- 
grams by giving secondary students a broad technological preparation or 
a core of skills and concepts. Students are not required to make an occu- 
pational choice in the eleventh grade. The high school student may take 
more advanced training in place of any introductory courses that were 
bypassed at college entry. This articuiation of eleventh and tweifth grades 
with the thirteenth and fourteenth years is geared to producing a more 
capable associate-degree graduate. Variations of this program are usually 
referred to as 2 + 2 programs- 

3. The four-year, 2^2 tech prep/associate degree program recom- 
mended by Pamell (1985) runs parallel with the traditional college prep/ 
baccalaureate degree program. It combines with the pretech core of learn- 
ing (mostly in the eleventh and twelfth grades) with math, science, com- 
munications, and technology to produce a broadly ' based master 
technician. This program is planned to attract high school students who 
otherwise would be in the general track, as well as those in the vocational 
track. 

Typical Activities and Strategies 

The following principles and recommendations are outlined to 
help college and school staff understand and organize for articulation 
intended to move the high school occupational program graduate into a 
community or technical college- 

The formality of the agreements, committee operations, and report- 
ing will certainly vary among schools and colleges- While attempts to 
"keep it simple*' should prevail, the plan may become rather formalized, 
in view o£ the involvement of the many people and the kinds of activities 
that are deemed necessary. In regard to the following activities, planners 
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are urged to (1) select only the most imponant, highest priorities to accom- 
plish, (2) obtain commitment at all educational level^^i (3) share relevant, 
existing policies and materials, and (4) plan for a genuine working part- 
nership among all institutions, 

L Designate an individual from each participating institution and 
district to be responsible for the articulation effort in that institution. This 
arrangement tends to establish all institutions as equal in status^ provides 
contact persons, and fixes responsibilities for the work of the committees. 
These individuals will provide leadership throughout the effort and will 
need the authority of their titles as academic dean, principal director of 
guidance services* supervisor^ which will be helpful in appointing com- 
mittees and working with other community and educational leaders. 

2. Develop and communicate a state or systemwide policy on artic- 
ulation between the high schools and the community and technical colleges. 
Many state education agencies* state community college boards^ and pro- 
fessional organizations have adopted strong policies on articulation^ mak- 
ing implementation at the local level a natural step in local high schools 
and community colleges. Without a state policy, it may be difficult for 
schools and colleges to take the issue seriously enough to invest in the 
long-range efforts needed to make articulation a reality, 

A state articulation policy, developed by the state department and 
state board of community colleges or other cooperaung authoriues, may 
provide consultative assistance by state staff, vmtten guidelines^ additional 
state funds, improved public acceptance, and assistance in amelioraung 
"turf and separausm issues between educational levels. 

3- Develop the articiUation plan for implementation between the 
community college and the high schools). Assessing the current status of 
aruculauon between the college and the high school district (Nasman, 
Weben and Denison, 1981) could be helpful in developing the overall 
arucalauon plan. A steering committee composed of key administrators 
from both instituuons and some faculty is recommended. Middle-level 
administrators and faculty, as members of the group, will be helpful in 
developing and evaluating the plan as well as participating in the ongoing 
communication and selling job with faculty in the articulating institu- 
tions. State agency staff and policies, outside consultants, and the expe- 
rience of neighboring insutuuons may play meaningful roles in this 
committee's work. Periodic meetings with faculty are suggested to obtain 
faculty input and build support for the plan, 

4. Determine student eligibility standards for admissicm, program 
placement, and/or advanced standing in college programs. Faculty of the 
college must be willing to ao^pt advanced standing or a similar concept 
of awarding aedit. This is unlikely to occur without careful communica- 
uon of the rationale for the total aruculauon effort and involvement of 
college teachers in determining the conditions for advanced standing. 
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5. Develop a joint ctLrriculum review process. A committee com- 
posed of instructional supervisors* department chairpersons, faculty* cur* 
riculum sf>ecialists> and steering committee members ts recommended 
This group should be charged with the responsibility for determining the 
conditions lor awarding advanced standing* the competency-based or other 
strategy to be utilized in making course and program comparisons^ and 
developing the step-by-step process and procedures for establishing equi- 
valency of courses. Additional joint curriculum committees composed of 
faculty and department chairpersons from the institutions are needed to 
compare and evaluate the programs and courses for advanced standing 
consideration. If a pretech 2 + 2 program is being planned, these groups 
will be considering extensive revisions of both high school and college 
programs. 

6. Develop strategies and guides for advising and counseling high 
school students and graduates who apply to the community college or tech- 
nical college. All colleges have professional staffs policies^ and procedures 
for advising and counseling students. Initial contact by college recruiters 
most often occurs when students are high school juniors or seniors. How- 
even these activities must start earlier in high schooU when the student is 
making decisions about the future^ rathex than upon the student s arrival 
at college. The high school student must know about potential opportu- 
nities at the community college so that high school course and program 
choices can be made with some awareness. High school counselors should 
be aware of the specific requirements for advanced standing and other 
provisions of the plan for their students in each occupational program. 
College reauitment and admissions staff, selected faculty members* and 
department chairpersons usually will be expeaed to communicate the 
opportunities of advanced standing in special programs for high school 
students, both at the high school and at the college. College admission 
policies, brochures, and student handbooks generally will need to be revmt- 
ten. Both institutions should include appropriate policy statements on 
advanced standing and other key elements in the articulation effon. 

7. Develop written articulation agreements. A written articulation 
agreement between the institutions is perhaps the most important link in 
the entire plan. According to the Ohio Council on Vocational Education 
(1986), agreements usually consist of 

• A statement of intent 

• Names of the institutions 

• Period the agreement will be in effea 

• General areas of cooperation 

• Specific courses for which aedit will be granted 

• Equivalent credits to be granted 

• Procedures and time limitations for granting credit 

• Responsibilities of parties involved 
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Agiieemems may be a product of the steering committee and nor- 
mally are signed by the superinterxlent of the high school district and the 
president of the participating community or technical college, 

8- Plan for joint staff and teacher assignments between the high 
school and the community college or technical college. Joint or shared 
staffing between the two institutions is unlikely to exist currently between 
the college and high schools. Ongoing* joint committee assignments— the 
steering committee, curriculum review oDmmittees, and otha^— certainly 
are necessary. The careful planning and coordination of committee activi- 
ties will heavily influence the articulation effort. 

High school occupational teachers, administrators, and counselors 
who periodically teach courses at the community or technical college (as 
part-time instructors) should develop an improved respect tor and per- 
spective on what the college can do for high school occupational gradu- 
ates. Community college occupational teachers and high school teachers 
should be encouraged to form an exchange in which each periodically 
teaches the other's classes. 

9. Provide shared advisory committee membership for similar occu- 
pational programs at the two institutional levels. Shared committee mem- 
bership is supported by Petry (1978), Doty (1985), and others. Reoiganiring 
advisory committees would no doubt be viewed favorably by members, 
asstmiing the occupations or technologies of interest have high similarity. 
Schools and colleges expecting to move into a four-year 2 + 2 tech prep/ 
associate degree program should give strong consideration to appointing 
a single unified advisory committee or merging existing committees serv- 
ing highly similar programs in the high school and community or 
technical college programs. 

10. Plan and conduct orientation and training programs for staff of 
both institutions. Orientation of the total school and college staffs need 
not be complex but is vital to gaining needed imderstanding and support 
as the articulation program is developed. Many faculty and instructional 
supervisors from both levels will need to be assigned to various roles in 
the program as implementation prooeeds- Curriculum review (to establish 
the equivalence or similarity of programs and courses) and cturiculum 
revision (to establish a pretech 2 + 2 program) are highly important activ- 
ities in the articulation process. These assignments, therefore* deserve ade- 
quate time* a clearly defined charge of responsibility, and provision of 
appropriate training at the expense of the articulating institutions. 

1 1 . Plan the sharing of facilities and equipment It should be noth- 
ing new for facilities and equipment to be shared in whatever manner 
may be desired by both institutions. Ck>mmumty colleges and high schools 
alike may occasionally need instructional laboratories, classroonis, or items 
of equipment that another institution may already have but may not be 
utilizing fully. Any sharing of this nature is likely to be helpful to one or 
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both institutions, but the real winners are the taxpayers, who otherwise 
would pay for an additional facility. This form of cooperation can be 
faciliuted by articulation planning and obviously can be enormously bene- 
ficial to the public image of both institutions. 

12. Develop a joint annual budget for articulation activities. Much 
of the direct expense of articulation plarming can often be assumed by 
existing accounts. Some expenses may go well beyond the expected limiu- 
tions, however. Training, consultants, suff travel, and publications are 
best budgeted early in the projea. If some faculty and suff are expected to 
undergo training, it must be accomplished at the expense of an employing 
institution or of the articulation project. It is also possible that load reduc- 
tions for a few faculty members may be necessary if pervasive curriculum 
revision is required. 

Many institutions involved in articulation planning and operation 
claim no additional budget is necessary. However, if extra work is assigned 
to teachers, without load reduction or extra remuneration, very little or no 
articulation progress can be expected. Whatever funds are required should 
be considered as a worthwhile investment likely to show returns in many 
positive ways. 

Closing Remarks 

Articulation planning and implemenution forces a pervasive review 
of nearly all school and college policies and procedures. Administrative 
roles and relationships with other institutions; guidance, admissions, and 
recruitment; teacher roles; curriculum design and review; faculty and suff 
development; the appointment and use of business and industry advisory 
committees: All may be seriously affected by articulation planning and 
implemenution. 

Joint planning and activities between colleges and high schools 
has to be beneficial for all parties. When institutional leaders, faculty, 
student service, and other personnel from two institutions meet regularly 
to accomplish common goals, suspicions, jealousies^ and separatist atti- 
tudes must vanish. Sharing and open communication have to improve the 
mutual respect between institutional staffs and enhance the public images 
of all colleges and schools involved. 

As for the direction and ambitions of the articulation effort, the 
first question to answer is **What type and how much articulation is 
needed in our particular institutions and by our students?" A time-shor- 
tened plan may be accepuble as a first phase, but the various 2 + 2 possi- 
bilities must be considered as we realize their potential benefits to students 
and society. Although many barriers may be encountered, the articulation 
process appears to be a definite breakthrough for helping occupational 
high school programs and community and technical colleges to accom- 
plish goals neither has been able to accomplish previously on its own. 
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This chapter contains major qxtesiions on stntcturmg curricula 
as well as program sources, and suggests actions. 



General Education in the 
Occupational Curriculum: 
Why? To What Extent? 
With What Results? 

Dale E Campbell, Mary T. Wood 



Support for general educaiion in the occupational cuniculuni has waxed 
and waned over the history of the community college movement. Current 
leaders in this field appear to be in greater agreement that general educa- 
tion is a viable component of the associate degree program and that it is 
the component that provides the primary avenue through which students 
achieve the desired abilities to think, reason, compute, communicate, and 
adapt to change. 

The major question in this educational era appears to be not 
whether to incorporate general education into the occupational curricu- 
lum, but to what degree it should be included, by what method it should 
be incorporatedi and by what technique its results can be judged In recent 
years national educational organizations such as the American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges and the National Council for Occu- 
pational Education have expressed renewed interest in and commitment 
to general education in the community college curriculum- 

States are requiring general education and its role in the commu- 

C R. Doty (cdjL DeveU>ping Omtpadonai Progmra. 
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nity college curriculum to be evaluated Ttierefore, it is essential for prac- 
titioners to examine the various persptxdves related to the philosophical 
and conceptual basis for strengthening g^eral education, as well as the 
issues and problems of implementing a stronger general education com- 
ponent in the community college occupational curriculum. 

Renewed Emphasis on General Education 

In the late sixties and seventies in most community colleges across 
the nation, emphasis was placed on building the occupational programs. 
Research reveals that enrollment in occupational programs in two*year 
colleges in the United States increased from 40 percent of total enrollment 
during the 1960s (Bushnell, 1973) to over 50 percent of total enrollment 
during the 1970s {Parker. 1974), 

This period of rapid growth in these programs occurred in many 
cases without time or effort devoted to strong curriculum design and eval- 
uation. General education components in many prc^;rams were weak. As 
the growth of occupational programs stabilized in the early eighties {Mah- 
oney, 1985)^ many educators took a closer look at curriculum programs. 
Support and interest emerged for stronger, more accountable curriculum 
design (Justin, 1985), 

Dtiring this review period, a renewed emphasis on the general educa- 
tion component of occupational programs ema^ed The move to identify 
competencies needed by program graduates led to increased interaction 
between the colleges and businesses and industries, particularly in the occu- 
pational programs of the community colleges (Halyard and Murphy^ 1978), 

The outcome identification process involving personnel of colleges, 
businesses, and industries revealed a strong desire for community college 
graduates to possess skills in reading, writing, thinking, analyzing, and 
adapting. Authors of community college literature expressed concern for 
''merger of career and liberal education," recognizing that *'both are part 
of a functioning person'' (Sagen, 1979), Many writers echoed the senti- 
ments of Harris and Grede (1977) with a "call to integrate the practical 
and liberal to prepare students for careers^ not jobs," 

National organizations concerned with community college educa- 
tion expressed renewed concern about general education components in 
occupational ctirricula. The American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges {AACJC) expressed support for the inclusion of a strong 
general education component in its Policy Statement on the Associate 
Degree, adopted by the AACJC board of directors in 1984, This document 
states in part, "All degree programs should reflect those characteristics 
that help define what constitutes an educated person. Such characteristics 
include a level of general education that enables the individual to under- 
stand and appreciate his or her culture and environments the development 
of a system of personal values based on accepted ethics that lead to dvic 
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and social responsibility, and the attainment of skills in analysis, commu- 
nication, quantification, and synthesis necessary for further gK)wth as a 
lifespan leamer and a productive member of sodety." 

The National Council for Occupational Education also committed 
strong support for the general education camponeni in its policy statement, 
prepared in 1985 by the T^sk Force on the Associate in Applied Science 
Degree. This statement reveals ''an increased recognition of the importance 
of general education and related studies as integral components of occupa- 
tional education. Increasingly, the ability to thinks reason, compute* com- 
municate, and adapt to change are essential if xvorkers at all levels are to 
remain employable and cope with the expanding knowledge base." 

Supporting these educational organizations* national accrediting 
agencies are addressing the need for stronger emphasis on general educa- 
tion in higher education curriculum programs. In their recent article 
reviewing standards related to the general education component in the 
associate degree program* Porter and Baider (1985) support the require- 
ment for a general education standard for the associate degree and outline 
the standards adopted for the general education component of the associate 
degree programs by the Commission on Colleges. 

In 1984, the Commission on Colleges, Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Schools* adopted criteria for accreditation, placing major empha- 
sis on general education. These criteria require that the general edtication 
or liberal arts component constitute a minimum of 25 percent of the total 
number of hours required for degree completion at the postsecondary level. 
In 1985* the Executive Council of the Commission on Colleges adopted a 
proposed rexvorking of the standards to incorporate guidelines stating that 
for degree completion in associate programs* the general education com- 
ponent must constitute a minimum of fifteen semester hours or the equiv- 
alent and must be drawn from humanities or fine arts, the social or 
behavioral sciences, and the natural sciences or mathematics. 

In addition to the support for general education provided by accred- 
iting agencies, and to legislation requiring the general education curricu- 
lum be evaluated, there are now requirements in some stales that tests 
such as the College Level Academic Skills Test (CLAST), first given in 
Florida in 1982 for two-year college students, be employed to judge student 
achievement. These factors, in combination with the increasing demands 
of a highly technological society for a citizenr/ that can thinks read, com- 
pute* adjust, change, adapt, and cope, profiipt a serious review of the role 
of general education in the occupational curricula of community colleges. 

Issues in the Merger of General Education and Occupational 
Education 

Making a strong plea for ^'liberal education for the informed citi- 
zen," Cohen and Brawer {1982, p. 328) maintain that community colleges 
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must "provide some portion of the education for the ma ^es that tends 
toward encouraging exercise of the intellect." If community college educa- 
tors are indeed beginning to agree that general education is a viable com- 
ponent of occupational curricula— a necessary pan of ihe associate degree, 
and the major avenue for students' acquisition of necessary life skills— 
ihen what barriers prevent the smooth implementation of successful, inte- 
grated curriculum programs? 

Contem is a major issue in the integration of general education into 
occupational curricula. To date* many curriculum guides have outlined the 
general education component in terms of courses and credii hours in com- 
munications, behavioral or social sciences* and humanities. In many cases, 
colleges have simply added to the occupational programs traditional courses 
from ihe general education or transfer curriculum. In most cases these 
courses have not met the needs of the occupational programs. 

The competency-based education movement, which has had a 
major impact on many occupational programs in recent years, has forced 
curriculum developers to seriously address ihe identification on spjecific 
skills necessary for each occupational program. The general education 
component in these programs has proved a difficult arena in which to 
complete this type of skill-ideniification process. In most cases, program 
developers agree that reading, wriiing, thinking, analysis, and adaptation 
skills need to be taught, but often these skills are still vaguely defined and 
remain difficult to measure. Specific general education courses designed to 
teach these skills to occupational students have not been developed. Eval- 
uation meihods and programs for measuring attainment of general educa- 
tion skills are still weak, and mastery in most cases is still determined by 
successful course completion. 

Another issue that must be addressed is the lack of coordinated 
effort between the general education and occupational faculties in defining 
outcomes and developing courses. Administrative commitment, educa- 
tional leadership, and perseverance are required to support faculty inte- 
gration in a successful movement to implement a strong general education 
component in occupational programs. Many atiempts have all but failed 
because of the difficulty of the task {O'Banion and Shaw, 1982). 

The desire to meet the general education needs of both the degree 
completer and the degree continuer in one selected program of general 
education is another issue to be addressed by curriculum designers in the 
two-year curricula. If the student who plans to go on to a four -year insti- 
tution still needs introductory-level courses, how does this need mesh with 
the terminal degree student's need for broad integrated courses in particu- 
lar content areas? 

Campbell and Korim (1979), in their review of occupational pro- 
grams in four-year colleges, address several of the issues faced by curricu- 
lum planners in designing occupational programs to meet the needs of 
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the institution as well as the needs of students. Among the most pervasive 
issues are the substantial differences between occupational education cur- 
ricula and 2 + 2 curricula, and disagreement over the extent to v^hich artic- 
ulation v^ith vocational schools and secondary vocational programs is 
desirable (Campbell and Korim^ 1979). This curriculum -development area 
requires careful study from tv^o-year cuniculum developers and stronger 
efforts tov^ard articulation v^ith senior institutions. 

Barriers to Successful Merger 

General education in the community college has been charged with 
a large task» and meeting the life-skills needs o[ the occupational student 
has become a major component o[ this charge. In order to meet national 
organization demands, state legislative mandates, and student needs for 
general education in the occupational cunicula, several problems must be 
addressed 

The definition of general education embodies a major barrier to 
successful program integration. In its sixty-year history, innumerable defi- 
nitions of general education have been used* ranging from the narrow to 
the broad. It has been defined as the vehicle for providing the basic under- 
standings and skills that all citizens should possess and has been charged 
with the responsibility of meeting Jefferson's ideal of enlif^htening people 
so that they can function in a democracy. Cohen and Brawer (1982) note 
that the vagueness of the definition of general education is a major wide- 
spread difficulty in successful implementation of general educational 
efforts into the community college. 

The loose structure of the total general education curriculum poses 
a second barrier to successful implementation. Most general education 
efforts are strongly departmentalized, with little training of faculty in the 
development of interdisciplinary courses. In addressing the general educa- 
tion needs of occupational programs, there is a lack of shared understand- 
ing between the general education faculty and occupational faculty of the 
students' needs in both of these areas of the curriculum. Most general 
education faculty tend to develop introductory courses in iheir particular 
disciplines and incorporate these offerings into the occupational curric- 
ulum without regaid for the unique general education needs of the 
occupational student. 

TtBditions established during the early community college move- 
ment pose a third barrier. In most cases^ integration of general education 
into occupational programs was left to individual community colleges* 
and each college *'did its own thing." These early efforts lacked strong 
state or federal leadership in philosophy and curriculum design. 

The increased demand for community colleges to address dedining 
literacy in the United States has created another barrier for implementing 
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general educaiion intooccupaiional programs. The need to add basic skills 
training, developmental programs, and remedial courses to the community 
college curriculum has created an additional area of concern* Compensa- 
tory education efforts have increased the time and effort exf>ended by most 
students in occupadonal education programs. Yet, regardless of how 
general education is defined or addressed in the occupadonal curriculum, 
mastery of basic skills in reading, writing, computing, and studying is 
required {Roueche and Roueche, 1982)* 

New Approaches 

In attempts to overcome these barriers, many colleges have under- 
taken innovative approaches* These approaches in'^lude coordinated efforts 
by general education and occupational educaiiori faculty to develop inte- 
grated courses designed sp>edfically for occupational students, and new 
approaches to the evaluation of general education in the occupational 
curriculum* 

Perhaps the most widely recognized program of reform in general 
education is at Miami-Dade Community College* In a project begun in 
1975, the college inaugurated a program of institutional reform to improve 
academic standards in general education* 

Using a comprehensive approach, the college first reviewed and 
revised general education requirements, building on areas of the general 
education curriculum that had proved most successful in the past* Second, 
the college built a general education program with four major compo- 
nents: a rationale^ goals, courses and objectives for attaining the goals, 
and evaluation* This process provided a basis for a clearer understanding 
of the need and reasons for general educadon* It also established general 
education goals to guide students in setting their own* One important 
aspect of goal setting in this process involved agreement among the major- 
ity of facuhy and administrators about general education goals* Third, the 
college develop>ed a strong general education program that provided the 
core for the entire community college curriculum* General education goals 
applied to most degree-seeking students* The changes brought about by 
this process of curriculum development required strong administrative 
leadership and support lo ensure that faculty participation, and the sup- 
port necessary to effect the desired change in general education offerings, 
were present* 

The general education program at Miami-Dade Community Col- 
lege incorporates a strong developmental studies component* The respon- 
sibility for the development of students' skills in reading and writing is 
shared by a cross-section of the faculty* 

A unique Eeature of Miami-Dade's general education program is 
incoiporation of the program into the college's student flow model* This 
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model provides a structure to ensure that students can move systematically 
from enrollment to their degree of choice. 

The Miami-Dade general education program includes five courses: 
one in communications, one in the humanities. "The Individual," "The 
Social Environment," and "Tne National Environment'' These courses, 
required of all degree-seeking students, are designed specifically to meet 
the general educadon goals of the college. Other courses from the general 
education program may also be required, depending on the student's 
chosen curriculum. 

In support of its general education effort, Miami-Dade has also 
developed a network of student support systems to aid students in com- 
pleting degree requirements. These systems of student support include a 
set of academic standards, an "academic alen*' system, and the Advisement 
and Graduation Information System (AGIS), The use of these student 
support systems enables the college to provide special assistance to students 
and to help them complete the general education program as well as the 
other degree requirements. 

The Miami-Dade program is one attempt to meet the unique needs 
of community college students, to maintain the open-door system, and to 
provide both the general education and the occupational skills necessary 
for students to participate successfully in today's society (Lukenbill and 
McCabe, 1982), 

Through the guidance and financial assistance provided by the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, several community colleges 
have made progress in improving the humanities components of their 
occupational curricula, James Spmnt Community College, a small rural 
community college in eastern North Carolina, is one such institution. In 
a five-year period beginning in 1978, the college developed a comprehen- 
sive plan for humanities education through revision and expansion of its 
humanities offerings in the vocational and technical curricula, A coopera- 
tive effort between the general education faculty and the occupational 
faculty made instruction in the humanities available to every occupational 
program at the college. The plan was based on an institutional philosophy 
that stresses the teaching of the humanities to all students, regardless of 
their chosen fields of study or career interests. Although the primary mis- 
sion of the college is to provide occupation training, the administration 
and the faculty are committed to the concept of "total education," of 
which the humanities are considered an integral part. The college offers 
three interdisciplinary humanities courses for technical students: "The 
Nature of Man," **The Nature of America," and "The Future of Man," In 
addition to one of the three humanities courses, two English courses are 
required of all two-year degree-seeking students in occupational programs. 
Additional humanities coiarses, entitled "Southern Culture/' "The Black 
Experience," "Politics, Economics, and Human Affairs," and ^'Society 
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and the Individual" (Fife» 1980), and a humanistically oriented social 
science course, are available as electives for two- year occupational students, 
A humanities course, available for all one-year diploma students, includes 
five units of study; culture and society* the social order, politics, economics, 
and the individual (Rowe* 1984), 

As a result of the emphasis on curriculum revision, students seeking 
the iwo-year associate degree in general education meet the following core 
requirements; two English composition courses, one fine-arts or philoso- 
phy course, two social science courses, two humanities courses, one math- 
ematics course, and one science course. These cxirriculum revisions have 
introduced a strong general education component inio all occupational 
programs of the college. The addition of humanities has supported the 
college's philosophy that career education, in iis broadest and best sense, 
should be a reasonable balance betvkreen preparation for earning a living 
and preparation for living {Fife, 1980), 

Community colleges have used a variety of approaches to general 
education, Los Medanos Collie, in Califomia, has incorporated a self- 
directed study requirement as a part of its general education program, in 
an attempt to help students become more self-directive and responsible 
(Collins, 1978), Interdisciplinary courses based on common human expe- 
riences form ihe core of the general education program developed by 
Caionsville Community College, in Maryland, In addition to other general 
education credits, all graduates of this school's two-year associate degree 
programs have taken two humanities courses, "Exploration of Nature and 
Society * and "Exploration of Ideas and Images" At Kirkwood Commu- 
nity Coll^, in Iowa, the general education curriculum is being reviewed 
and revised through a Central Disciplines program entitled "Strengthening 
Humanities Through Faculty Development," This is another program 
supported by the National Endowment for the Humanities, 

Another curriculum reform movement in general education is being 
employed by the University of Kentucky. New requirements for freshmen 
entering in the fall of 1988 were approved in 1986, The new general edu- 
cation plan will stress vmting skills in all general education courses and 
require students to complete two courses that integrate knowledge in dif- 
ferent academic fields* Students are also required to take a cross-cultural 
course that addresses a Third World or non-Western civilization* 

These curriculum reforms have implications lor the University o£ 
Kentucky*s thirteen community colleges; the two-year institutions have to 
adjust their programs to prepare students who plan to transfer to earn 
bachelor's degrees. Similar actions have occurred at approximately 59 per- 
cent of the nation's four-year institutions in recent years* 

Most faculty members agree that several factors have influenced the 
nationwide general education reforms* These factors include a national call 
for more stringent educational standards^ a renewed effort to define what it 
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means to be educated, an effort to ensure that all students have basic skills, 
and a recognition of the need for instilling in students attitudes and values 
that promote an appreciation for lifelong learning (Jester, 1986), 

The Future: Sugg£suoii5 Eor Action 

The following suggestions may prove helpful to occupational 
education leaders: 

L Development of a strong institutional philosophy and an accom- 
panying commitment to general education in the occupational curriculum 
is the cornerstone of a successful efforL Knowledgeable and committed 
leadership is imperative, 

2, Training for administrators and faculty must be provided to ensure 
a coordinated effort by the general education and occupation programs, 

3, A coordinated general education and occupational faculty effort 
to address the competencies needed for successful living is essential, 

4, These coordinated efforts should extend to developing integrated 
courses designed spedftcally to meet the identified needs of students in 
occupational programs, 

5, Institutions should develop and implement strong evaluation 
processes to measure individual course and comprehensive outcomes. Fol- 
low-up evaluation programs on graduates should be developed and regu- 
larly employed, 

6, As states move tovv^d legislative mandates for program account- 
ability in general education, colleges should work cooperatively and pro- 
vide leadership in setting guidelines for general education components, 

7, Community colleges should continue articulation efforts with 
four-year colleges. Addressing the general education needs of two-year 
graduates and transfer students remains an important consideration for 
program developers, 

8, The community college must reexamine the two-year time frame 
for the occupational degree in light of students' needs, general education 
demands, and increased occupational needs due to advancing technology. 

If community college educators take seriously the need for general 
education in occupational curricula, there must be no retreat from the 
challenge of ensuring that each student learns what he or she needs to 
know not only to survive but also to thrive in today's society and to 
prepare for the future 

Program Contacts 

Drew Rowe, Director, General Education 
James Sprunt Community College 
P,0. Box 398 
Kenansville, NC 28349 
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Rhonda Kekke^ Director of NEH Gram 
Kirkwood Community College 
6301 Kirkwood Blvd, SW 
Cedar Rapids, lA 52406 

Ray Quigley 

Catonsville Community College 
800 S, Rolling Road 
Baltimore Ct,, MD 21228 
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This chapter presents a pragmatic approach to occupational 
program evaluation at multicampus, single intermediate, and 
small-campus setiings^ The Dallas County Community College 
District evaluation process is used as a model 



Occupational 
Program Evaluation 

Ted Martinez, Jr., Barbara S. Echord 



Community colleges and technical institutes must meet a broad spectrum 
of educational needs and work-force demands. Consequently* they must 
systematically assess their programs' relevance and quality. Improvement 
of instruction* iipdating of programs* and efficient use of resources are the 
real ptirposes of occupational program evaluation. 

At the Dallas County Community College District (DCCCD)* ocoi- 
pational program evaluation is closely linked to the goals of the college 
and district as they relate to occupational education. It is DCCCD's policy 
to monitor technical and occupational training needs ot the Dallas area* 
and to offer courses through one- and two-year programs that impart the 
skills and technical knowledge required iox employment in semiprofes- 
sional and other occupational fields^ 

Occupational program evaluation is basically a campus activity. The 
occupational dean and the occupational education task force have primary 
roles in the entire process. In multicampus syscems> a district staff can assist 
by providing ax>rdination* support, and relevant data. On single campuses, 
a third party* such as a state agency* can be involved. In both cases, employers 
(advisory committee members) should be included in the evaluation process. 
Employers tend to be candid* to ,elate training programs to their businesses^ 
and to be rather comfortable v^rith evaluation {Parisj 1986), 
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Evaluation in a Multicampus Institution 

DCCCD is composed of seven campuses serving approximately 
90,000 students. About half these students are enrolled in credit programs 
and half in nonoredit programs. DCCCD has approximately 25,000 occu- 
pational education students in over 100 one- and two-year occupauonal 
programs. As such numbers tend to suggest, program evaluation is not 
easy, but it is essential i.i a setting as large and compJex as this. Thus, the 
college disuict has developed program evaluation procedures and a pro- 
gram evaluation planning cycle. 

The function of DCCCD's Disuict Office for Career and Continu- 
ing Education is to coordinate, market, and evaluate occupational contin- 
uing education programs for all campuses. An assistant director in this 
office at the disuict level monitors and coordinates the program evaluation 
that takes place at each campus. In addition, the disuict office also pro- 
vides helpful data on costs, enrollment, and high school student interest. 

With district staff providing this coordination and support, the occu- 
pational dean at each campus, working with the vice-president for instruc- 
tion and the division chairperson for the selected programs, has primary 
responsibility for the evaluation of the programs at that campus. When 
similar programs are offered at two or three different campuses, each is 
evaluated in the same semester. The evaluations are all conducted separately, 
but coordination of information is provided by the disuict office. 

Phase /r Data CollecHofu DCCCD's evaluation plan sets forth a 
three-phase process. In phase I, the occupational dean begins by meeting 
with appropriate staff at the campus to identify and schedule the programs 
to be evaluated. When the schedule is completed, the disuict office, the 
occupational dean, and the vice-president for insuuction appoint an occu- 
pational education task force and assign responsibilities. Task force 
members represent the campus and include the occupational dean, the 
continuing education dean, occupational and liberal arts faculty, the divi- 
sion chair, and a business office representative. Program advisory commit- 
tee members are also invited, as appropriate. The task force begins an 
intensive data-collecdon process, with individual action plans designed to 
ensure accountability. 

The collected data become the basis for an occupational program 
profile compiled by the occupational dean. The profile configures da. \ 
around four categories; capability, funding, importance of program, and 
market viability, as follov^rs: 

« Capability includes information on instructional factors, instruc- 
tional personnel, facilities, and equipment. The instructional 
factors include data on curriculum analysis, program completers, 
performance, costs, and the like. The intention is to determine 
the ability of a program to provide appropriate instruction. 
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• Funding includes student statistics, cost per contact hour, and 
comparison data with other programs at DCCCD* 

• Importance includes data on how relevant a program is to the 
campus and to the district, 

• Market viability includes employment-demand data from the 
state's 1202 Commission, the Texas Employment Commission, 
the U,S* Department o[ Labor^ and local employer question- 
naireSp as well as input [rom the semiarmual meetings of the 
program advisory committee. Student-interest data collected by 
the district are also included. These data come from surveys of 
local Explorer SfX)uts and intermediate school district students. 

Phase U: Program Analysis. Phase II involves occupational pro- 
gram analysis (Figure 1)* In essence, it is a modification of what is known 
as portfolio analysis in business. This phase depends on the data that 
have been compiled by the task force through the program profiles. Those 
data are "plugged in" to the analysis process as it addresses a service area 
through consideration of the student, general, and business a>nununities. 
The task force uses the data to reach consensus {or majority) in each area. 

Basically, programs offered at a specific campus should deliver up-to- 
date instruction. Each campus serves a designated sector of the county. Thus, 
the questions the program analysis asks concern such external factors as the 
service area involved, the types of incoming students, and the needs of the 
general community. Under the topic general community are considered such 
questions as 'To what extent is DCCX!)D the only provider in Dallas County? 
If we discontinue the program at this campus, will there be a negative 
reaction?" For example, one campus, Brookhaven College, reoenUy attemp- 
ted to discontinue a child development lab, but an outcry from the commu- 
nity convinced Brookhaven to retain the program* Because service areas for 
each DCCCD campus are very different, each campus is asked to examine 
instructional services to business and industry, involvement with business 
and industry, high-tech emphasis^ and entrepreneurship* The program anal- 
ysis uses districtwide weighted scores in the student and general commuiuty 
columns. Each campus determines the weighted score for its service area 
with respect to the business community. 

The task foice then invites the division chair and the program fac- 
ulty to participate in the analysis. The task force assigns a ranking, with 1 
as low and 5 as high. Ranking multiplied by weighted scores yields total 
score for each program. This process helps in setting priorities for local 
programs, in descending order {Figure 2), Programs are then designated as 
having high, medium, or low priority. 

Phase ni: CToss-Cm^fis€ms of Programs. In phase III, the task 
force uses a series of matrices (Figure 3) to compare external faaors to the 
internal faaon of capability, funding, importance^ and market viability. 
The task force must reach consensus on the relative capability, funding. 
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Figure 1* Application of Criteria to Programs and Services 
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Figure 2. Ranked Inventory of Programs and Services 
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importance, centrality, and market viability for each program by assigning 
a high, medium, or low rating. This is not an easy taslc A program may 
be able to provide excellent, up-to-date instruction, but local need for the 
program may be very low. 

Finally, the task force makes recommendations about improving, 
maintaining, or relaxing one or all of the internal factors. These recom- 
mendations are forwarded to the vice-president for instruction and to the 
president, 

Districtwide Stonmative Evahtatiaxu At the conclusion of this pro- 
cess, program profiles will have been completed for all programs in the 
system. Each program at each campus will be ranked according to its 
score. On the basis of these analyses, the campus administration will make 
decisions about how to proceed with each program — by cuuing back or 
enhancing funding, increasing marketability, and so forth* Finally, with 
the program information from each of the campuses, the District Office 
will develop a districtwide summar^^ of all DCCCD occupational educa- 
tion programs. 

Naturally, this evaluation process has a few snags* For example, 
when the process was initiated, persons assigned to occupational education 
task forces were somewhat intimidated by the program profile used to 
guide data collection. As they became more invoKed, this complexity 
began to excite them. The profiles increased their work effectiveness by 
helping them examine programs critically but fairly. 

Another concern was that some programs seemed inevitably to end 
up at the bottom in the rankings, but even in these cases the faculty gener- 
ally already knew how their programs were weak and how they would 
rank. It is true that a program may be phased out through this process. 
DCCCD has emphaazed, however, that even when ranking, are low, the 
evaluation process can be seen as positive— that is, the evaluation may 
reveal that a program can be strengthened, rather than eliminated* It may 
suggest that funding should be increased, outdated equipment replaced^ 
marketing boosted, and so forth. The evaluation process can help in devel- 
oping strategies to improve programs' rankings. 

Evaluation in a Single Intennediate or Small Institution 

Although the program evaluation model is designed for a large 
multicampus district, this model may be applicable to single intennediate 
or small'Campus settings* When it is impossible to evaluate all programs 
annually, an evaluation schedule is used to review a percentage of the 
programs each semester. Figure 4 shows a three*year rotation cycle for 
evaluating occupational programs. In establishing a rotation cycle, it is 
important to consider programs that require annual evaluation, such as 
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Figure 4. Three- Year Rotation Cycle for Evaluating Occupational Programs 
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FALL SEMESTER 198S 
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FALL SEMESTER 1989 


SPRING SEMESTER 1990 
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Fire Protection 
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Ornamental Horticulture 
Criminal Justice 
Mental Health 
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new programs or programs whose economic and technological (actors 
drive curriculum or funding. 

It is important that the college appoint a siaff administrator to coor- 
dinate the evaluation process, assist instructional areas as programs are 
reviewed, ser\'e as central "clearinghouse" in the dissemination of materials, 
and to assist the instmciional dean in the preparation of summary reports. 

On single intermediate or small campuses, the responsibilities of 
the occupational dean in the previously discussed model should be 
assumed by the instructional dean. In phase 1. the instructional dean meets 
vkrith staff at ihe college to identify and schedule the programs to be evalu- 
ated and lo appoint the occupaiional education task forces. The chair of 
each task force is a representative from a department that is not evaluated 
during that cycle. 

The staff administrator is responsible for providing the task foice 
vkTtth information on instructional factors, program fundings and market 
viability. The collected data become the basis of the profile compiled by 
the task force. The task force uses the data from the profile to begin phase 
II of the program analysis: examining the community college service area, 
the data on incoming students, and the needs of the general community. 

The task force, division chair^ and program faculty^ using Figure 1 , 
rate the program according to the criteria already mentioned To obtain 
the final score* each rating is multiplied by the weighted score and 
summed. 

As in the DCCCD model, the task force completes phase III, using 
Figure 3 to compare service-area priorities lo capability, funding, impor- 
tance* and market viability (internal factors) of programs. In its report to 
the instructional dean» the task force makes recommendations on improv- 
ing, maintaining, or relaxing one or all of the internal faaors. 

The instructional dean reviews and compares the data and recom- 
mendations from all occupational programs for all phases and submits a 
report to the president or to the administrative council. 

If an evaluation schedule is used, program profiles and recommen- 
dations for programs evaluated every three years are reviewed by the instruc- 
tional dean before th^ final report is submitted. 

Monitoring and assessing technical and occupational programs is 
a responsibility community colleges must continue to assume in order 
to meet work*force demands, update instruction, coordinate program 
resources, and determine priorities for program spending. A systematic 
model for evaluating technical and occupational programs provides the 
analysts administrators need in determining the future status of these pro- 
grams at the campus and district levels. 
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This chapter provides an annotated bibliography of relevant 
materials made available through the Educational Resources 
Information Center (ERIC). 



Sources and Information: 
Occupational Program 
Development at the 
Postsecondary Level 

Charles /?- Doty, Mary R Hardy 



\n annotated bibliography of recent ERIC docuinents dealing with o<xu- 
pational curriculuin development is presented in this concluding chapter. 
Also included axe materials about organizations and associations serving 
as resources for up-to-date curriculum information. 

The documenis included in the bibliography were selected from 
additions to the ERIC data base since 1980, with priority given to practi- 
tioner <irien ted materials* Although many of the documents were not pro- 
duced by or exclusively for community, iunior, and technical colleges, 
most of the material can be applied to Uie two-year college setting. Many 
of the documents were added to the data base by the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education at Ohio State University. 

The bibliography is organized into three main sections. Hie first 
section presents documents that pn:>vide general information, including 
annotated bibliograi^ies and descriptive, research, and evaluative reports. 
The second section is composed of titles of manuals and guides that deal 
primarily with program implementation and administration at both the 

C Doiy (ed)i Devehping Ocevpationul PtDgrmt. 
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Slate and local levels. Modules, which sen'e as self*instrucnonal devices for 
teacher counselors, administrators, and students of occupational educa- 
tion, are covered in the third section. Many of these modules deal with the 
delivery of competency-based programs. 

Most of the ERIC documents listed here are available on micro- 
fiche and in paper copy from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
(EDRS), 3900 Wheeler Ave.. Alexandria, VA 22304-5510, The microfiche 
price for documents under 480 pages is $.78. Prices for paper copies are: 
1-25 pages, $1.85; 26-50 pages, $3.70; 31-75 pages, $5,55; and 76-100 pages, 
$7.40; for each additional 25 pages, add $1,85, These prices are subject to 
change. Postage must be added to all orders. Abstracts of documents in the 
junior college collection are available upon request from the ERIC Clear- 
inghouse for Junior Colleges, 8118 Math-Sciences Building, University of 
California, Los Angeles, CA 90024, 

A listing of additional sources for curriculum information follows 
the bibliography. Brief descriptions of organization s. including available 
serv ices and addresses, are provided. 

General Informadon 

Adams, F, G,, and Stoyanoff, K. A Study of Illinois Employer Reactions to 
Training Credentials, Grayslake, 111,; Lake County College, 1982, 62 pp, 
{ED 227 901) 

This study report describes the 1982 Research in Accrediting Efforts 
Project at Lake County College in Illinois, Interviews of 1,000 urban and 
rural small*business employers were conducted in an effort to determine 
their attitudes and beliefs about various forms of acoeditation of training 
among prospective employers. The report includes data tables and survey 
instruments. 

Doty, C, R, Longitudinal Evaluation of Technical Programs in Community 
Colleges and Technicai Institutes, 1984, 41 pp, (ED 258 606) 

Designed lo identify sources for planning longitudinal evaluation 
strategies, this paper provides an overviev^r and bibliography of resources 
regarding vocational follow-up and presents a conceptual model for 
longitudinal program assessment. 

Doiy, C, R., and DeCastro^ C, Decision Making Systems and Data Sources 
for Technical Education in Community Colleges /Technical Institutes, 
1984, 46 pp. (ED 258 607) 

This annotated bibliography, covering the years 1974-1984, cites 

sources dealing with two problems: deciding which curricula should be 

developed and developing curricula efficiently. 
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Kersiiens. G. EvQluatioTi of the PolicicSj Practices and Pjocedures: Coopera- 
tive Career Education Prograniy El Camino College. Torrance, Calif,; El 
Camino College, 1983. 59 pp. {ED 231 450) 

This evaluaiive report assesses ihe effectiveness of El Camino Col- 
lege's Cooperative Career Education (CCE) program, which awards credit 
for on-ihe-job experiential learning related to a student's course of study. 
The study report includes recommendations for the CCE program's 
improvement, item-by-item survey responses for each group, and responses 
to open-ended questions. 

Kopecek, P, J., and Qarke, R, G. (eds.). Customized Job Training for Busi- 
ness aud Industry. New Directiotis for Community Colleges, no. 48, San 
Francisco; Jossey-Bass, 1984, 

This sourcebook contains eight articles that desaibe and analyze 

contracted customized training for business and industry, provided by com* 

munity colleges. An annotated bibliograpJiy of relevant ERIC documents 

is included. 

Leach, J, A,, Wentling, T, L,, Barnard^ W, S,, Nash, G,, and Adams, 
F, G, Literature Review with Annotated Bibliography. The Accreditation 
of Training Experiences: ImplicatioTis for Employment Training Pro- 
grams. Grayslake, 111,; Lake County College, 1982. 124 pp, {ED 226 812) 
This volume reviews the primary methods used or available for use 
in recording formal training experiences, providing a seventy-seven-item 
annotated bibliograpJiy, which summarizes technical reports, textbooks, 
journal articles, congressional testimony, final reports, and conference pre- 
sentations that relate to academic and nonacademic accrediting and to 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act system approaches, 

Leske, G„ and Persico, J,, Jr, Indicators of Quality in Cooperative Voca- 
tional Education: A Review and Synthesis of Research. St. Paul, Minn,; 
Minnesota Research and Development Center for Vocational Education, 
1984, 126 pp, (ED 242 874) 

This literature review identifies the major conceptual problems asso- 
ciated with secondary cooperative vocational education (CVE) programs, 
presents a model that accurately depicts the CVE process, and provides a 
comprehensive set of measures for quality CVE programs, 

Los Angeles * aunity College District Meeting Technical Education 
Needs: An Industry-Responsive Model. A Supplement. Los Angeles; Los 
Angeles Community College Distria, 1982, 191 pp, (ED 216 721) 

This report provides the results of a task-force examination of the 

status of high-technology programs on the nine campuses of the Los 
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Angeles Communiiy College Districi (LACCD) and an exploraiion of 
aUernaiive funding possibiliiies. The repori includes the results of faculiy 
and siudent surveys concerning existing LACCD programs in computer 
science* electronics* and avionics. 

McCormick, R. W. Vocational-Technical Education Interface with Ohio's 
High Technology Business and Industrial Sector. Final Report. Colum- 
bus* Ohio: Ohio Siaie Advisory Council for Vocational Educaiionr 1983. 
41 pp* (ED 228 416) 

This research report presents the findings of personal interviews 

with ihiriy-two eduaiors and fifieen indusuy executives to explore the 

relationship of vocadonaNtechnical educational institutions in Ohio with 

businesses and industries that apply high technology. 

Stoyanoff, K., and Klehm, J. (eds.)^ Research in Accrediting Efforts (Project 
REAl An Assessment on the Awarding of Academic Credit for CETA 
Activities in Illinois. Case Studies. Grayslake^ III: Lake County College* 
198L216pp* (ED 227 914) 

This evaluative report reviews fifteen case studies conducted in Illi- 
nois Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) regions. 
These studies examined the type of credentialing mechanisms used in 
each region for awarding academic credit and other achievement measures 
to eligible CETA program panicipants. The repori reviews each of the 
case studies, providing demographic data, program descriptions, and a 
discussion of the use of credit mechanisms* Recommendations for follow- 
up studies are included. 

Vocational Special Needs Program. Resource Guides. Vocational Special 
Needs Lending Library. College Station: University of Texas, 1984. 

This series of annotated bibliographies describes the collection of 
the lending library of the Vocational Special Needs Program at Texas 
A8cM University* The guides, which were edited by M. K. Kok, each cover 
a specific aspect or subject area of the collecdon. The series includes: 
Assessment and Evaluation Materials; 38 pp* (ED 260 259) 
Prevocational Instructional Materials; 27 pp* (ED 260 260) 
Agricultural Education Materials; 15 pp. (ED 260 261) 
Industrial Education Materials; 19 pp. (ED 260 262) 
Health Occupations Materials; 14 pp. (ED 260 263) 
Employment-Related Instructional Materials; 25 pp< (ED 260 264) 
Limited-English Prt^iciency; 32 pp. (ED 260 265) 
Homemaking Materials; 25 pp. (ED 260 267) 
Office Education Materials; 14 pp, (ED 260 268) 
Marketing and Distributive Education Materials; 19 pp* (ED 
260 269) 
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Warmbrod, C R, Persavich* J. J., and L'AngellCr D. Sharing Resources: 
Postsecondary Education and Industry Cooperation. Research and Devel- 
opment Series No. 203. Columbus, Ohio: National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education. 198K 150 pp. (ED 204 532) 

This book contains a descriptive listing of 219 exemplary programs 
and practices that utilize the sharing concept between postsecondary occu- 
pational education and industry, identifying models and guidelines for 
the sharing of facilitiesr equipment, materials, and personnel for mutual 
educational and financial benefit. Guidelines for industry-education coop- 
eration are presented. Appendixes include a report of a needs-sensing work- 
shop, the survey questionnaire that provided information for this book, 
and a program index. 

Handbooks and Guides 

Adams, F G., Stoyanoff, K., Lopez* N.> Oen, U., and Willet, L. Operator*s 
Manual: A Guide for Securing Credentials for Training through Illinois 
Educational Institutions. Grayslake, 111.: Lake County College, 1982. 
162 pp. (ED 227 902) 

This manual provides guidelines for setting up employment skills 
training activities for the chronically unemployed, focusing on the estab- 
lishment of a system to provide credentials for training. The manual 
provides detailed information on training opportunities, accreditation 
procedures, and potential linkages for each of six educational sectors: com- 
munity colleges, secondary schools, regional vocational centers* adult edu- 
cation, proprietary schools* and community-based organizations. 

Beilby, A., Edsall, A., Confrey, J., Gomer^ A., Harrington, P., Mann> B., 
and Vitale, P. Cooperative Education in Two-Year Colleges: Guidelines 
for Prc^am Development. Ithaca, N.Y.: Comeil Institute for Occupa- 
tional Education, 1980. 130 pp^ (ED 217 179) 

Intended primarily for directors and coordinators of cooperative 
education at New York's two-year colleges> this guide presents a systematic 
approach to the development of cooperative education programs and pro- 
vides means for their review and improvement Extensive appendixes 
include an annotated bibliography, discussion of Appalachian Regional 
Commission and Comprehensive Employment and Twining Act funding> 
suggested curriculum for precooperaiive courses, and sample forms. 

Competency-Based Individualized Vocational Education Consortium. Self- 
Instructional Competency-Based Professional Teacher Training Manuals. 
Addison, 111.: Competency^Based Individualized Vocational Education 
Consortium* 1985. 

This series of thirteen self-instructional teacher-training manuals 

was designed to assist vocational-technical educators and industrial trainers 
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in developing competency-based vocational education (CBVE), These man- 
uals cover approaches to implementation of CBVE, monitoring of student 
progress, material selection and revision, and maximizing staff and admin- 
istrative effectiveness. The series includes: 

Construct Performance and Written Evaluation Instruments; 78 pp, 
{ED 261 144) 

Write Measurable Performance Objectives; 65 pp, {ED 261 145) 
Identify, Verify, and Sequence Job Tasks; 98 pp, {ED 261 146) 
Identify the Characteristics of a Competency-Based Vocational Edu- 
cation (CBVE) Program; 54 pp, (ED 261 147) 
Develop a Learning Resource Center; 49 pp, {ED 261 157) 
Prepare a Staff Development Program; 53 pp, {ED 261 158) 
Identify Administrative Support Necessary to Implement CBVE; 

21 pp, (ED 261 159) 
Assign Grades; 41 pp, (ED 261 160) 

Monitor Student Progress and Maintain Student Records; 52 pp, 
(ED 261 161) 

Select and Design Print and Non-Print Resource Materials; 74 pp, 
(ED 261 162) 

Identify Teaching/ Learning Strategies and Management Techniques 

to Implement CBVE; 53 pp, (ED 261 163) 
Write Student Learning Guides or Competency Sheets; 119 pp. 

{ED 261 164) 

Adapt or Revise a Student Learning Guide or Competency Sheet; 

64 pp, {ED 261 165) 
Orient Students to CBVE; 77 pp, {ED 261 166) 
Write a Student Performance Contract; 34 pp, {ED 261 167) 

Dallas County Community College District, Cooperative Education 
Employer*s Guide^ Dallas, Tex,; Dallas Countv Community College Dis- 
trict, 1983, 12 pp, (ED 230 209) 

Designed for employers in the Dallas County area, this guide pro- 
vides questions and answers on cooperative education in the Dallas County 
Community College Distria, The guide illustrates the steps in the cooper- 
ative education process and highlights the benefits of cooperative ed* \- 
tion for the student, employer, college, and community. 

Dallas County Community College District, Cooperative Education Stu- 
dent Guide. Dallas, Tex,; Dallas County Community College District, 
1982, 21 pp, (ED 227 904) 

Designed for students in the Dallas County Community College 
District's cooperative education program, this guide provides information 
on obtaining college credit for the development and achievement of learn- 
ing objectives through current work experience. 
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Maho State University. Idaho Cooperative Education Handbook. An Inter- 
disciplinary Approach for Secondary and Post-Secondary Education. Poca- 
lello. Idaho: Idaho State University. 1984. 395 pp. (ED 260 270) 

This handbook, developed through application of an interdiscipli- 
nary approach> is designed as a guide for secondary and postsecondary 
schools and districts in implementing and administering cooperative 
education programs in Idaho. The guide contains a variety of forms, let- 
ters, charts, and other samples for the teacher-coordinator of cooperative 
programs. 

Kendallt J. C. A Guide to Environmental Internships: How Environmental 
Organizations Can Utilize Internships Effectively. Raleigh, 
National Society for Internships and Experiential Education, 1984. 
52 pp. <ED 260 628j 

Guidelines based on 1983-1984 interviews and surveys of environ- 
mental group representatives are presented for environmental oiganizations 
that wish to establish student internships or use interns more effectively. 

Maxwell, G. Wo and West, L. N. Handbook for Developing Competency- 
Based Curricula for New and Emerging Occupations: A Handbook for 
California Vocational Educators. San Jose^ Calif.: San Jose State Univer- 
sity, 1980. 104 pp. (ED 210 518) 

This handbook is designed to help vocational educators incorporate 
changes in the labor market quickly and effectively into their curricula. The 
handbook is divided into three sections, which guide teachers and adminis- 
trators through the major steps in developing competency-based curricula 
for new and emerging technologies: 0) identifying new and emerging occu- 
pations; (2) performing task analysis on a new and emerging occupation; 
and (3) developing competency-based vocational education ci^mcula. 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education. Preparing for High 
Technology. Columbus, Ohio: National Center for Research in Voca- 
tional Education, 1982. 

This series provides information on building collaborative efforts 
betvkreen postsecondary vocational education institutions and businesses 
and industries thai manufacture or employ advanced technology. The 
series includes: 

Preparing for High Technology: Programs That Work; 57 pp. 
(ED 216 167), v/hich provides case studies ^f collaborative 
agreements 

Preparing for High Technology: Strategies for Change; 47 pp. 
(ED 216 168), a research report on technological innovations in 
telecommunications, computer applications, and advanced man- 
ufacturing technologies 
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Preparing for High Technology: A Guide for Community Colleges; 
23 pp. {ED 216 169), which offers guidance on the implementa- 
tion or improvement of collaborative programs. 

National Society for Internships and Experiential Education. Peer Assis- 
tance Network in Experiential Learning (PANEL) Resource Papers. 
Raleigh, N.C: National Society for Internships and Experiential Edu- 
cation, 1981-19S3. 

The PANEL Resource Paper series provides guides and reports on 
various aspects of internships and experiential education, primarily ai the 
po&tsecondary level Papers cover the history, theory, research, and practice 
of internship programs and experiential education. The series includes: 
History and Rationale for Experiential Learning* PANEL Resource 

Paper no. L 198L 16 pp. (ED 260 631) 
Legal Issues in Experiential Education. PANEL Resource Paper no. 

3. 1981. 14 pp. (ED 260 632) 
Monitoring and Supporting Experiential Education. PANEL 

Resource Paper no. 5. 1982. 20 pp. (ED 260 633) 
Performance and Appraisal: A Guide to Better Supervisor Evaluation 
Processes. PANEL Resource Paper no. 7. 1982. 22 pp. (ED 
260 634) 

Applications of Developmental Theory to the Design and Conduct 

of Quality Field Experience Programs: Exercises for Educators. 

PANEL Resource Paper no. 8. 1982. 38 pp. (ED 260 635) 
Bibliography of Research in Experiential Learning, Internships and 

Field Studies. PANEL Resource Paper no. 10. 1983. 28 pp. 

(ED 260 636) 

Environmental Internships: Where Are They and Who Is Wanted? 

PANEL Resource Paper no. II. 1983. 18 pp. (ED 260 637) 
Experiential Leamingand Cultural Models. PANEL Resource Paper 

no. 12. 1983 . 51 pp. (ED 260 638) 
Self-Directed Adult Learners and Learning. PANEL Resource Paper 

no. n. 1983. 24 pp. (ED 260 639) 
Research Agenda for Experiential Education in the 80's. PANEL 

Resource Paper no. 14. 1984. 33 pp. (ED 260 640) 

Oen, U. Illinois Competency-Based Education Programs and the Employ- 
ment and Training Community. Grayslake, 111.: Lake County College, 
1982.99 pp. (ED 226 811) 

Designed for use by employment skills training operators and edu- 
cators, this desCTiptive guide provides information on competency-based 
education (CBE) and its use in Illinois. Appendixes include samples of 
student competency sheets, learning guides, and evaluation forms; a goal 
(task) list; a sample certificate; survey materials; and a description of a 
competency-based individualized vocational education project. 
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Siarr, H., Men, H., and Zahniser, G. UstTig Labor Market Information in 
Vocational Planning. R ix D Series no. 228. Columbus, Ohio: National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, 1982. lOfi pp. (ED 216 209) 
This guide describes a procedure whereby slate and local education 

agencies can develop long-range program plans for vocational education, 

placing special emphasis on the numerous ways of utilizing labor market 

information in program development and evaluation. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Slate University. Implementing Compe- 
tency-Based Education, in Community Colleges (ICBECC). Blacksburg: 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Slate University, 1980. 

This series coniains ten implemeniation guides designed primarily 
for use by instructors. These guides describe the application and maintenance 
of performance objectives in the classroom, syllabus development, testing 
and other evaluative techniques, and background materials on the theory 
and use of performance goals as a teaching strategy. The series includes: 
Using Performance Goals: ICBECC I; 23 pp. (ED 195 299) 
Using Performance Objectives: ICBECC 2; 22 pp. (ED 195 300) 
Developing a Performance Syllabus: ICBECC 3; 22 pp. (ED 195 301) 
Evaluating Performances: ICBECC 4; 31 pp. (ED 195 302) 
Motivating Performance Learning: ICBECC 5; 17 pp. (ED 195 303) 
Developing and Using Performance Modules: ICBECC 6; 26 pp. 
(ED 195 304) 

Addressing Affective Performance: ICBECC 7; 24 pp. (ED 195 305) 
Remediating and Enriching Performance Learning: ICBECC 8; 

15 pp. (ED 195 306) 
Managing a Performance on the Job: ICBECC 9; 35 pp. (ED 

195 307) 

Maximizing Teaching/ Learning: ICBECC 10; 17 pp. (ED 195 30fi) 
Manuals 

American Association for Counseling and Development. Competency- 
Based Career Guidance Modules. Alexandria, Va.: American Assodauon 
for Counseling and Development, 1985. 

This series contains thiny-four competency-based career guidance 
program training modules organized into five main categories: guidance 
program planning (six modules); legislauve support mechanisms (five 
modules); program implementation (nineteen modules); operauon (two 
modules); and evaluauon (two modules). Patterned after the Performance- 
Based Teacher Education Modules developed at the Nauonal Center for 
Research in Vocauonal Education, the modules focus on specific profes- 
sional and paraprofessional competencies of guidance personnel. The mod- 
ules are available £rom Bell and HoweU Publicauons Systems Division, 
Old Mansfield Rd., Wooster, Ohio 44691. The series includes: 
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Identify and Flan for Guidance Program Change. Module CG A-I of 
Category A— Guidance Program Planning; 5t pp, {ED 257 976) 

Organize Guidance Program Development Team. Module CG A'2 of 
Category A— Guidance Program Planning; 87 ppi (ED 257 977) 

Collaborate with the Community. Module CG A'3 of Category A^ 
Guidance Program Planning; 97 pp. {ED 257 978) 

Establish a Career Development Theory. Module CG A'4 of Category 
A— Guidance Program Planning; 90 pp. (ED 257 979) 

Build a Guidance Program Planning Model Module CG A'5 of 
Category A— Guidance Program Planning; 108 pp. {ED 257 980) 

Determine Client and Environmental Needs^ Module CG A-S of Cate- 
gory A— Guidance Program Planning; 64 pp, (ED 257 981) 

Influence Legislation. Module CG B-I of Category B— Supporting; 
305 pp. (ED 257 982) 

Write Proposals. Module CG B'2 of Category BSupporting; 74 pp. 
{ED 257 983) 

Improve Public Relations and Community Involvement. Module CG 

B'3 of Category B— Supporting; 53 pp. {ED 257 984) 
Conduct Staff Development Activities. Module CG B-^ of Category 

BSupporting; 85 pp, {ED 257 985) 
Use and Comply with Administrative Mechanisms. Module CG B-S 

of Category B—Supporting; 82 pp. (ED 257 986) 
Counsel Individuals and Groups. Module CG C-I of Category C — 

Implementing; 78 pp. (ED 257 987) 
Tutor Clients. Module CG C'2 of Category C— Implementing; 84 pp. 

{ED 257 988) 

Conduct Computerized Guidance. Module CG C-3 of Category C — 
Implementing; 48 ppi (ED 257 989) 

Infuse Curriculum-Based Guidance. Module CG C'4 of Category 
C— Implementing 88 ppi {ED 257 990) 

Coordinate Career Resource Centers. Module CG C-5 of Category 
C— Implementing; 70 pp. {ED 257 991) 

Promote Home-Based Guidance. Module CG C-6 of Category C — 
Implementing; 64 pp, {ED 257 992) 

Develop a Work Experience Program. Module CG C-7 of Category 
C— Implementing; 50 pp. {ED 257 993) 

Provide Employability Skill Development. Module CG C-8 of Cate- 
gory C— Implementing; 76 pp. (ED 257 994) 

Provide for the Basic Skills. Module CG C-9 of Category C— Imple- 
menting; 85 pp. {ED 257 995) 

Conduct Placement and Referral Program Activities. Module CG C- 
10 of Category C— Implementing; 72 pp, (ED 257 996) 

Facilitate Follow-Up and Follow-Through. Module CG C-II of Cate- 
gory C— Implementing; 109 pp. (ED 257 997) 
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Provide Career Guidance to Girb and Women, Module CG €-13 of 
Category C— Implementing; 80 pp. {ED 257 998) 

Enhance Understanding of Individuals with Disabilities, Module CG 
C'H of Category C^Implementing; 77 pp. {ED 257 999) 

Help Ethnic Minorities with Career Guidance, Module CG C-l? of 
Category C— Implementing; 73 pp. (ED 258 000) 

Meet Guidance Needs of Older Adults, Module CG C-IS of Category 
C^Implementing; 88 pp. {ED 258 001) 

Promote Equity and Clitnt Advocacy, Module CG C-l? of Category 
C— Implementing; 48 pp. (ED 258 002) 

Assist Clients with Equity Rights and Responsibilities, Module CG 
C'18 of Category C^Implementing; 152 pp. (ED 258 003) 

Develop Ethical and Legal Standards, Module CG C-19 of Category 
C^lmplementing; 56 pp. (ED 258 004) 

Ensure Program Operations, Module CG D-1 of Category D — Oper- 
ating; 57 pp. (ED 258 005) 

Aid Professional Growth, Module CG D'2 of Category D — Operat- 
ing; 83 pp. (ED 258 006) 

Evaluate Guidance Activities, Module CG E-1 of Category E^Eval- 
tutting; 82 pp. (ED 258 007) 

Communicate and Use Evaluation-Based Decisions, Module CG E-2 
of Category E^Evaluation; 40 pp. (ED 258 008) 

American Institutes for Research in the Behavioral Sciences. Testing Vocor 
tional Education Curriculum Specialist Materials, American Institutes 
for Research in the Behavioral Sciences, 1981-1982. {Available from Easi 
Central Network Curriculu;n Center, Sangamon State University, E-22, 
Springfield, IL 62708; $35.00 for set of 16 modules, an instructor's guide, 
audiocassette, and field test report. Also available indi^fidually.) 

This series of documents presents a program designed to train the 
vocational education curriculum specialist (VECS)l The two-part field 
test report and a descriptive report provide an overview of the program 
and its modules, which were created to develop or upgrade the curricu- 
lum development and management skills of VECS. The sixteen com- 
petency-based modules are intended for all instructional settings and 
teaching methods, with target populations ranging from undergraduate 
to graduate students and practicing teachers and adminisurators. The 
series includes: 

Field Testing Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist Materials 

Summary Abstract, 1981. 19 pp. (ED 215 114) 
Field Testing Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist Materials. 

Final Technical Report, 198L 35 pp. (ED 215 115) 
Adapting Vocational Education to the 80's through Human Resource 

Development, 1982, 22 pp, (ED 215 116) 
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Vocaiioml Educators and Curriculum ManagemenL VECS, Module 

L 198L 37 pp, (ED 215 117) 
The Scope of Vocational Education, VECS, Module 2, 198L 50 pp. 

(ED 215 118) 

Organization of Vocational Education, VECS, Module 198L 51 pp- 
(ED 215 119) 

Legislative Mandates for Vocational Education, VECSy Module 4, 

198L 55 pp. (ED 215 120) 
Priorities in Vocational Education, VECS, Module 5. 198L 44 pp. 

(FD 215 121) 

Vocational Education for Students with Special Needs, VECS> Mod- 
ule 6, 198L 69 pp. (ED 215 122) 
Vocational Needs Assessment and Curriculum Development, VECS, 

Module 7, 1981. 78 pp. (ED 215 123) 
Conducting Task Analysis and Developing Instructional Objectives, 

VECS> Module 8, 1981. 73 pp. (ED 215 124) 
Selecting Instructional Strategies and Assessing Student Achievement, 

VECS> Module 9, 1981. 82 pp. (ED 215 125) 
Relating Learning Differences and Instructional Methods, VECS, 

Module 10, 1981. 66 pp. (ED 215 126) 
Selecting and Preparing Instructional Materials, VECS, Module 11, 

1981. 61 pp. (ED 215 127) 
Evaluating Vocational Education Curricula, VECS, Module 12, 1981. 

69 pp. (ED 215 128) 
Conducting Follow-Up Studies and Communicating Evaluation 

Results, VECS, Module 13, 1981. 85 pp. (ED 215 129) 
Managing Vocational Education Programs, VECSy Module 14, 1981. 

59 pp. (ED 215 130) 
Preparing for Curriculum Change, VECS, Module 15, 1981. 55 pp. 

(EL 215 131) 

Staff Development, VECS, Module 16, 198L 57 pp. (ED 215 132) 

Center for Continuing Education, University of British Columbia. Intro- 
duction to Teaching Adults, Vancouver: Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion, University of British Columbia, 1981. 

The following modules were designed to meet the learning needs 
of part-time continuing education instructors. They can also be used as 
resource materials for local workshops or study-discussion groups, for 
self-instruction (eadi module is approximately two hours long), and for 
a correspondence course. Modules 2-11 were constructed to be used in 
conjunction with an audiotape. (Paper copies are not available from 
EDRS. Available from University of British Columbia, Centre Education, 
5997 lond Dr., Vancouver, BCV6T2A4; $40.00 per set, including 
cassettes, foi Canadian residents; $110.00, plus postage and handling. 
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international orders; 10 percent discount on ten or more sets.) The series 
includes: 

Moduk I' Guidelines for Teachers and Adults; 29 pp. {ED 208 201) 
Module 2: Using Instructional Techniques; 27 pp- {ED 208 202) 
Module 3: Using Instructional Media; 27 pp- (ED 208 203) 
Module 4: Using Evaluation Instruments; 25 pp- {ED 208 204) 
Module 5: Designing Instruction; 25 pp- {ED 208 205) 
Module 6: Writing Instructional Objectives; 28 pp- {ED 208 206) 
Module 7: Managing Instruction; 17 pp- {ED 208 207) 
Module 8: Enhancing Motivation; 22 pp- {ED 208 208) 
Module 9: Understanding the Adult as Learner; 17 ppu {ED 208 209) 
Module 10: Understanding the Learning Process; 21 PP- 
(ED 208 210) 

Module JI: Continuing Your Development; 20 PP- {ED 208 21 1) 

Conserva^ Inc. Apprentice-Related Training Modules and Instntctor Guides 
and Training Modules, Raleigh, N.C: Conserva, Tnc, 1982- 

The following group of documents focuses on the first and second 
years of vocational education apprenticeship programs. A descriptive 
learner's pamphlet; nine apprentice-related training modules (ARTMS), a 
series of core instructional materials for the apprentice; and instructor 
training modules {ITMs) on related subjects of instruction are provided 
The series includes: 

The Role of Vocational Education in Apprenticeship; 28 pp- 
(ED 227 282) 

Introduction to Apprenticeship, ARTM; 30 pp- (ED 227 283) 
Working with Organizations, ARTM; 82 pp. (ED 227 284) 
Interpersonal Skills <ind Communication, ARTM; 39 pp. {ED 227 285) 
Basic Physical Science. ARTM; 43 ppu {ED 227 286) 
Basic Mathematics ARTM; 83 ppu (ED 227 287) 
Basic Measurement, ARTM; 45 pp. (ED 227 288) 
Basic Safety I ARTM; 38 pp. (ED 227 289) 
Basic Safety II, ARTM; 46 pp. (ED 227 290) 

Sketching, Drawing and BlueprirU Reading. ARTM; 42 pp. 
(ED 227 291) 

A Basic Core Curriculum, Instructor's Guide to Apprentice-Related 

Training Modules; 19 pp. (ED 227 292) 
Introduction to Related Subjects Instruction and Inservice Training 

Materials, ITM no. I; 16 pp. {ED 227 293) 
Planning the Apprenticeship Program, ITM no. 2, 45 pp. {ED 

227 294) 

Planning Related Subjects Instruction, ITM no, 3; 33 ppu {ED 227 295) 
Developing Instructional Materials for Apprentices. ITM no, 4; 
41 pp. (ED 227 296) 
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Presenting Information, ITM no, 5; 34 pp. {ED 227 297) 
Directing Learning Activities for Instruction, ITM no, 6; 37 pp, 
(ED 227 298) 

Providing for Individual Learner Needs, ITM no* 7; 35 pp- 
(ED 227 299} 

Controlling Instructional Settings, ITM no, 8; 27 pp- (ED 227 300) 
Evaluating Apprentice Performnnce, ITM no, 9; 36 pp, (ED 227 301) 
Communicating with Apprentices, ITM no, 10; 37 pp. (ED 227 302) 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education, Competency-Based 
Vocational Education Administrator Module Series, Columbus, Ohio: 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 1983. 

These foisr competency-based administrator education learning 
modules focus on specific professional competencies needed by vocational 
education administrators. Each package is designed to be used by admin- 
istrators or prospective administrators working individually or in groups 
under the direction of a resource person. (Available from American Associ- 
ation for Vocational Instructional Materials, 120 Driftmier Engineering 
Center, University of Georgia^ Athens, GA 50602.) The series includes: 

Direct Curriculum Development, Module LT-B-l of Category JB— 

Instructional Management; 72 pp. (ED 236 383) 
Manage Student Recruitment, Module LT-C-l of Category C— S/u- 

dent Services; 92 pp. {ED 236 384) 
Supervise Vocational Education Personnel (Rev. ed.). Module LTD- 

2 of Category D— Personnel Management; 59 pp. (ED 236 385) 
Promote the Vocational Education Program. Module LTF'2 of Cate- 
gory F— School-Community Relations; 109 pp. (ED 236 386) 

National Center for Research in Vocational Educauc. . Professorial Teacher 
Education Module Series, Columbus, Ohio: iVational Center for 
Research in Vocauonal Education, 1985. (Available from American Asso- 
ciation for Vocauonal Instnicuonal Materials, 120 Driftmier Engineering 
Center, University of Georgia, Adiens, GA 30602.) 

The following are revised and new modules in a series of more 
than 125 performance-based leacher education learning packages focusing 
on specific professional competencies of vocauonal instructors. The mod- 
ules are designed for the preparation of instructors in all occupational 
areas. The series contains: 

Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee (2d ed.). Module A-5 
of Category A— Program Planning, Development, and Evaluation; 
38 pp. (ED 255 669) 
Conduct an Occupational Analysis (2d ed.). Module A-? of Category 
A — Program Planning, Development, and Evaluation; 77 pp. 
(ED 260 271) 
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Develop a Course of Study (2d ed,). Module AS of Category ^— 
Program Flanningt Developments and Evaluation; 49 pp, (ED 
239 134) 

Develop a Unit of Instruction {2d ed,). Module of Category E— 
Instructional Planning; 55 pp, (ED 240 382) 

Develop a Lesson Plan {2d ed,)- Module B-4 of Category B— Instruc- 
tional Planning; 36 pp, (ED 240 314) 

Employ Brainstormings Buzz Groupt and Question Box Techniques 
(2d ed,). Module of Category C— Instructional Execution: 
28 pp. (ED 244 136) 

Direct Student Laboratory Experience (2d ed,). Module C-7 of Cate- 
gory C^Instrttctional Execution* 60 pp, (ED 246 306) 

Employ Oral Questioning Techniques (2d ed.)- Module C-I2 o} Cate- 
gory C— Instructional Execution; 44 pp, (ED 245 075) 

Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill (2d ed). Module C'16 of Category 
C—Instructional Execution; 40 pp, (ED 236 356) 

Establish Student Performance Criteria (2ded,). Module D-I of Cate- 
gory D^Instructional Evaluation; 29 pp, (ED 259 205) 

Assess Student Performance: Knowledge (2d ed,)* Module D-2 of Cate- 
gory D^Instructional Evaluation; 71 pp, (ED 240 313) 

Assess Student Performance: Attitudes (2d ed*)* Module D-3 of Cate- 
gory D^Instntctional Evaluation; 37 pp. (ED 242 951) 

Assess Student Performance: Skills {2d ed). Module D'4 of Category 
D—Instructional Evaluation; 32 pp. (ED 234 161) 

Determine Student Grades (2d ed.). Module D-5 of Category D — 
In^ructional Evaluation; 41 pp. (ED 242 952) 

Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program (2d 
ed.). Module J-I of Category J^Coordination of Cooperative Edu- 
cation; 45 pp. (ED 262 204) 

Prepare Yourself for CBE. Module K-I of Category K— Implementing 
Competency^Based Education (CBE); 67 pp, (ED 262 292) 

Organize the Content for a CBE Program. Module K-2 of Category 
K — Implementing Competency-Based Education (CBE); 61 pp, 
(ED 266 275) 

Organize Your Class and Lab to Install CBE. Module K-} of Category 
K — Implementing Competency-Based Education (CBE): 78 pp. 
(ED 266 276) 

Provide Instructional Materials for CBE. Module K'4 of Category 
K-'Implementing Competency-Based Education (CBE); 62 pp* 
(ED 266 277) 

Manage the Daily Routines of Your CBE Program. Module K'5 of 
Category K— Implementing Competency-Based Education (CBE); 
61 pp. (ED 266 278) 
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Guide Your Students through the QBE Program. Module K 6 of 
Category K — Implementing Competency-Based Education (CBE); 
54 pp, (ED 266 279) 

Nonont R. Eo Hairingion. L, G,, and Fardig, G, E, Develop and Imple- 
ment a Competency-Based Education Program. Module CBE-L Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Naiional Poiitsecondary Alliance, 1980, 171 pp, (ED 237 141) 
This module contains 11 sequential leammg experiences designed 
to provide educators with background infotmation and opportunities to 
develop plans for implementing competency-based education (CBE) pro- 
grams within their institutions. Each of the ele^^en units includes enabling 
objectives, activities to assist in objective fulfillment, and feedback devices. 

Additional Sources of Up*to-Date Cumculum Information 

Open Entries. Open Entries is a quarterly publication thai provid*:s 
educators with an information system for the exchange of competency- 
based instructional materials and methodologies. For a subscription, con- 
tact Open Entries^ The Center for Studies in Vocational Education* Stone 
Building* Tallahassee, FL 32306, 

The National Curricubmt Nettvark. The National Curriculum Net- 
work consists of six regional centers that provide free computer searches of 
ERIC and other data bases. The network's primary data base is VECM 
(Vocational Education Curriculum Materials)^ in whicii microcomputer 
courseware^ workbooks, modules* and audiovisual materials are available, 
0)ntact the center nearest your institution for a complete description of 
services available. 

East Central 

Sangamon State University 
Springfield* IL 62708 
(217) 786-6375 

Midwest 

1515 West Sixth Ave, 
Stillwater, OK 74074 
(405) 377-2000 

Northeast 

Rutgers-The State University of New Jersey 
Crest Way 
Aberdeen, NJ 07747 
(201) 290-1900 
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Northwest 

Saint Martin's College 
Old Main Building, K474 
Lacey, WA 98503 
(206) 438-4456 

Southeast 

Mississippi State University 
Drawer DX 

Mississippi Siate> MS 39762 
{601)325-2510 

Western 

University of Hawaii at Manoa 
1776 University Ave. 
Honolulu, HI 98622 
(808) 948-7834 

The Vocatianal Techmatl Education Comortxum of States (VTECS). 
VTECS specializes in competency-based vocational-technical education. 
V I ECS produces and pariodically revises catalogues that contain job anal- 
yses with performance-based goals and objectives. Nev^rly developed cata- 
logues include Computer Service and Repair Technician, Laser Technician, 
and Robotics Technician, Emerging occupations are the focus of VTECS's 
developmental effort Catalogues are available firora VTECS, Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Schools, 795 Peach St N.E., Atlanta, GA 30365. 

Tii€ Center for Occupational Research and Development (CORD). 
CORD is a nonprofit corporation that conducts research, development, 
evaluation, and dissemination activities in postsecondary education and 
training for technical occupations. CORD identifies work-force needs in 
new and expanding occupations and develops program plans and instruc- 
tional materials for specialized training programs. The Unified Technical 
Concepts: Scientific FouTutations for High Technical Programs is a CORD 
publication. For more infonnation, contact CORD, 601C Lake Air Dr., 
Waco, TX 76710. 

The DACUM Exchange. DACUM (Develop a Curriculum) is a 
method of occupational analysis in which employers and supervisors iden- 
tify and analyze the duties of jobs within their fields. The DACUM 
Exchange provides, at cosi, DACUM charts for many occupations* 
DACUM charts place the duties of a job, with corresponding tasks for 
each duty, on a time line (for example, charting from the first day on the 
job to the end of the second year). The DACUM Exchange is at Humber 
College of Applied Aits and Technology, 205 Humber College Boulevard, 
Eiobicoke, Ontario, Canada M9Mf 5L7. 
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Cooperative Education Centers 

National Cbtnmission for Cboperaiive Education 
360 Huntington Ave, 
Boston, MA 02115 
(617) 437-3778 

National Community College Center for Cooperative Education 
Chicago City-W:d€ College 
30 East Lake St, 
Chicago, IL 60601 
(312) 781-9430 

National Society for Internships and Experi^jitial Education (NSIEE) 
122 St, Mary's St,, 2nd Floor 
Raleigh, NC 27605 
(919) 834-7536 

Associations. The follovring four professional associations are 
involved in occupational education in community colleges and technical 
institutes: 

American Technical Education Association 
North Dakota School of Science 
800 College St, 
Wahpeton, ND 58075 

National Association of Industrial and Technical Teacher Educators 
Depanment of Occupational Education 
Box 7801 

North Carolin;i St^v University 
Raleigh, NC 27696-7801 
(N, A, Foell) 

American Vocational Association 
Technical Education Division 
State Technical Institute 
Nfemphis, TN 38134 
(J^ Van Dyke, Dir, of Development) 

National Council for Occupational Education 
North Central Technical Institute 
1000 Camptis Dr, 
Wausau, WI 54401 
(R, C, Paulsen) 
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Charles R. Doty is the adviser in technical education at the 
Graduate School of Education, Rutgers, State University 
of New Jersey. 

Mary P. Hardy is a staff writer at the ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Junior Colleges, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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From the Editor's Notes 

The goal of this volume of New Directions for Community 
Colleges is to provide community college deans, chairs, and 
instructors with a conceptual framework for the process of 
occupational curriculum development. To achieve that goal, 
this volume examines the decision-making policies 
concerning curriculum development at the national, state, 
and local levels- The sourcebook also cites additional 
sources of information that may be consulted for further 
reading. 
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